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An Unusual Signaling Program 


HE installation of automatic block signals on the 

Northern Pacific is noteworthy not only because of 
its extent but also, and of more significance, by reason of 
the improvement of train operation and the increased track 
capacity effected thereby. Starting in 1910 this road has 
equipped 2,225 miles of line with signals in 14 years. 
The first extensive installation, which was made on 100 
miles of single track between Laurel, Mont., and Liv- 
ingston in 1910, convinced the officers that automatic sig- 
nals would increase track capacity and reduce the num- 
ber of train accidents. A definite signaling program re- 
sulted. All of this 2,225 miles of signaling has been in- 
stalled under the jurisdiction of one man, C. A. Christof- 
ferson, who has been signal engineer since February 24, 
1909. In an article elsewhere in this issue Mr. Christof- 
ferson describes the time saved in train operation on the 
earlier installations and indicates why the different di- 
visons were selected in order in the progressive program. 
During the last 14 years he has collected much data re- 
garding the beneficial results of these automatic signals 
from dispatchers, operating officers and others. He has 
also compiled records for a period of years showing 
the cost of operation and maintenance of this extensive 
installation. Among the secondary advantages which he 
has enumerated, broken rail protection is one of the great- 
est, as high as 581 broken rails having been detected by 
signals in one year. Records of open switches and cars 
fouling the main track are also shown. In other words, 
this article is a record of what signals have done for 
years on a large road. Any railroad officer seeking in- 
formation regarding what signals may do on his road 
will find a wealth of information in the experiences of 
the Northern Pacific. 


Crow’s Nest Agreement Upheld 


THE Supreme Court of Canada has validated the 

Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement, fixing low maximum 
rates on the Canadian Pacific in the Prairie provinces and 
thereby nullifying the action of the Canadian Board of 
Railway Commissioners. The Board had ruled that it 
was not bound by this agreement in fixing rates, taking 
the stand that to consider such a pact would be incon- 
sistent with its duty to make rates which will provide 
reasonable returns to the railways and at the same time 
not discriminate between communities. The Crow’s Nest 
\greement fixes rates which are so low that to apply them 
elsewhere than in the territories specifically included in 
the agreement would be ruinous to the railways. The 
Court, indeed, holds that they should not be applied else- 
where. The decision, therefore, means nothing more than 
sanction for the grossest kind of rate discrimination. No 
fault, of course, can be found with the Supreme Court, 
which has only made known what the law is. It is power- 
less to do otherwise than define the law; Parliament 
alone can make or alter the law. Indeed the court’s de- 
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cision clarifies the issue somewhat, since a decision against 
the agreement might have enabled Parliament to side- 
step the question. This is impossible now. The whole 
freight rate question will have to be discussed and a de- 
cision will have to be reached. That such discrimination 
can be sanctioned is almost unthinkable. Still more so is 
it that the discrimination can be corrected by reducing all 
rates to the ruinous Crow’s Nest level. Yet nothing is im- 
possible in politics, and the districts benefiting by these 
rates will fight to retain them. The present session of 
Parliament promises to be interesting. 


It Can’t Be Done 


RALWaY men are no different from men of similar 

talents in other industries in their normal habits of 
thinking. One trait which is common to many outside, 
as well as inside railway circles, is the inclination to mag- 
nify the difficulties of a new problem unduly with the re- 
sult that many undertakings which might be highly pro- 
ductive are abandoned after only perfunctory considera- 
tion. An illustration of this occurred recently on a large 
road. It was desired to ascertain the number of em- 
ployees who possessed a certain type of training. When 
the officer in charge of these records was approached he 
agreed immediately that the desired information would 
be of great value, but stated that its compilation was out 
of the question as it would require a force of 50 clerks 
for 60 days. After further discussion and consideration 
he reduced this estimate to 20 clerks but maintained that 
this would be the minimum. He was persuaded to make 
a test with the records of a limited number of employees, 
and after noting the result of this test he ventured to 
undertake the entire project. Its completion required 208 
clerk hours. This illustration is cited not because it is 
unusual, but rather because it illustrates a condition which 
is found all too commonly in railway service. Any prob- 
lem which is worth any consideration is worth sufficient 
consideration to produce accurate figures. The railways 
have lost much from incorrect conlusions based upon in- 
accurate and hastily compiled information. 


How Fuel Efficiency Saves Money 


THE value of improved locomotives and the benefits 

derived from having locomotives in good condition 
are rather strikingly illustrated by statistics showing the 
saving made by the railways in 1924 by increased 
efficiency in the use of locomotive fuel. The average num- 
ber of pounds of coal consumed per 1,000 gross ton- 
miles of road freight service in 1923 was 161 pounds and 
in 1924 only 149 pounds, a reduction of 12 pounds, and 
the best year’s record ever made. Total gross ton-miles 
in 1924 were 1,085,765 millions. The amount of coal 
saved in road service by increased efficiency in its use was, 
therefore, 6,514,590 tons. The average cost in 1924 was 
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$3.05 per ton and therefore the saving was about 
$19,870,000. The amount of coal consumed in passenger 
service was reduced from 18.1 to 17 pounds, per pas- 
senger train car-mile or 1.1 pounds. This made a fur- 
ther saving of almost 2,000,000 tons or about $6,100,000. 
The foregoing figures are for road service only. There 
must be added for other service a saving by the Class I 
roads of approximately two and one-half million dollars. 
It would appear, therefore, that the saving accomplished 
by the Class I roads solely by increased efficiency in the 
use of coal was about $29,500,000. The reduction in the 
amount of coal used by the Class I roads in 1923 as com- 
pared with 1920 was about 5,169,000 tons although the 
freight service rendered in 1923 was slightly larger and 
although, in spite of a reduction of passenger traffic, there 
was no reduction in the passenger service rendered. If 
the saving in 1923 as compared with 1920 be added to that 
made in 1924 the total saving in 1924 as compared with 
1920 is found to amount to about 14,400,000 tons of coal, 
or at the average price paid in 1924 to more than 44 
million dollars. This saving would pay a 534 per cent 
return upon an investment of about 770 million dollars— 
a figure showing that although the average cost of rail- 
way coal declined from $4.20 a ton in 1920 to a little 
more than $3 a ton in 1924, the railways can afford to 
continue to make large investments in improved locomo- 
tives and other facilities which will help save fuel. 


Does It Pay? 


HE maintenance of obsolete machine tools invariably 

proves to be false economy. Machines bought 20 or 
25 years ago were not built to withstand the cuts which 
modern high speed tool steels have made possible. As 
a result, they are now obsolete and no spare parts are ob- 
tainable from the manufacturers. Consequently, when a 
machine needs new parts, it is necessary to have them 
made in the shop where the machine is located or have 
them specially made by the manufacturer. The cost of 
such parts has been known to approach very closely to the 
price paid for the machines when they were purchased. 
Does it pay to keep such machines in service at such a 
price? The costs of unit production on obsolete machines 
are much higher than they are'on modern tools. capable 
of utilizing fully the metal removing capacity of modern 
high-speed steels. Why, then, do they still remain in ser- 
vice? In many cases is it not because the executive, who 
is a layman in such matters, does not know concretely 
what are the real possibilities from their replacement? 
Every mechanical officer knows from his own observation 
that some of these old tools ought to be replaced. Others, 
no doubt, may justifiably be retained where their use is 
only occasionally required. But for his own information 
as well as for the purpose of convincing the layman, 
would it not be worth while to put every tool 20 years old 
or older on trial, with the burden of proof on the defense? 
A list of these old tools should be compiled. The cost of 
production of all the jobs done on each tool should be 
carefully analyzed, taking into account capital charges 
and the item of necessary idleness, if tools are required 
which cannot be kept busy at all times. This analysis 
would quickly bring out the fact that considerable money 
could be saved by replacing these old machines with new 
ones which would effect such a consistent saving that in 
many cases they would pay for themselves in a year’s 
time. It would quickly bring to light extravagant wastes 
in tool maintenance costs. Phe evidence would be so 
concrete that the executive who ignored it would himself 
be placed on the defensive. 
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Cabooses as Sleeping Quarters 


Ti ERE are safer and more comfortable places to sleep 

than a caboose; yet a great many railroad employces 
absent from their homes on duty have no other place to 
go for rest. Either other facilities are entirely lacking or 
are unattractive or too expensive. It is gratifying, there- 
fore, to see the utilization of the caboose for sleeping 
quarters gradually being supplanted by convenient, clean 
and inexpensive accommodations elsewhere, provided 
largely through the initiative of the railroads. Still, there 
remain many locations where such more desirable accom- 
modations are not available, and the men must continue 
to sleep in cabooses. In such cases is it not just that the 
railroads should be expected to make such use as safe and 
comfortable as possible? Cabooses on caboose tracks are 
far too frequently roughly handled by switching crews, 
making sleep practically impossible for the occupants, and 
indeed in some cases actually menacing their safety. Is 
there any good reason why cabooses occupied as sleeping 
quarters should not be handled as carefully as sleeping 
cars with passengers aboard? Certainly, “kicking” them 
about like cars of coal should not be tolerated. 


The London Congress— 
A Mere Joy Ride? 


AST week we had something to say in these columns 

of the benefits which active support of the Inter- 
national Railway Congress might bring to railroad men 
of this continent. Let us face the matter frankly and 
admit that in the past there has been on the part of many 
the attitude that attendance at an International Congress 
should be regarded more in the light of a pleasure trip 
than as a business proposition. 

Well—perhaps this has actually been the case in the 
past, but, even if it has, is there any reason why it must 
remain so? We think that most people will grant that 
railroad men from foreign countries can learn something 
from American practice. Indeed scores of them come to 
these shores each year for this purpose. Does it not fol- 
low that American railroad men might learn something 
by greater familiarity with practices in foreign countries— 
particularly with reference to the handling of dense pas- 
senger traffic. the rapid transportation of merchandise 
and collection and delivery of freight? 

If the previous International Railway Congresses have 
not been as fruitful as they might be for American par- 
ticipants, is it not possible that they have not been ap- 
proached with the right attitude of mind, i.e., with the 
desire to follow proceedings closely for useful suggestions 
and the further determination to make contacts with 
officers of foreign railways for the purpose of a subse- 
quent interchange of ideas and questions by corre- 
spondence ? 

If any railway executive is debating in his mind whether 
sending a certain member of his staff to the Congress in 
London this summer would be profitable or not, could he 
not settle the question in the affirmative by assigning him 
not only to attend the Congress but to bring back a report 
on some phase of British or European practice as well? 
Such a subject might be, for instance, mechanical “car- 
riders” in Germany, store-door delivery and l.c.l. service 
in England, audible cab-signals in France, suburban trans- 
portation in London and Paris, the development of turbine 
and Diesel locomotives, electrification in France and 
Switzerland, employee housing in England and France. 
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comparison of service of government and private rail- 
ways, labor problems and how they are being solved, 
public relations and advertising. These are only a few 
of many subjects which might be suggested. One or more 
could be found for any officer in any department of rail- 
road work, the study of which on his trip to Europe would 
be of help to him in the performance of his duties here, 
quite aside from the profit he would gain by following 
closely the sessions of the International Railway Con- 
gress in his particular field. 

The benefit which anyone derives from any convention 
depends largely on the amount of interest he takes in it. 
[t is perfectly possible to attend the best-planned con- 
ventions and still to waste one’s time. This is true with 
respect to the International Railway Congress as well as 
any other. But if there is a serious objection to encour- 
aging attendance at conventions because of this situation, 
it can easily be guarded against by making sure that each 
delegate knows why he was chosen by the management 
and what he is expected to observe and report upon when 
he returns. 


Results of the Shop 
Strike to Date 


HE expenditures of the Class I roads for maintenance 

of equipment in 1924 were $1,270,000,000, a reduc- 
tion, as compared with 1923, of almost $205,000,000. 
These expenditures were only slightly larger than in 
1922. They were greatly increased in 1923 by the effects 
of the shop employees strike. The reduction made in 
1924 is the best evidence that the effects of the strike have 
virtually been overcome. 

There still remains to be determined one very impor- 
tant question which the strike raised. Some of the roads 
settled with the national shop crafts unions. A larger 
number did not do so and on these railways the national 
shop crafts unions have at present no existence. There 
has been much discussion of the question whether the 
roads that settled or the roads that did not settle have 
secured better results from the policy adopted by them. 

On some roads which settled with the unions, notably 
the Baltimore and Ohio, the unions have adopted methods 
of co-operating with the managements to increase shop 
efficiency. The leaders of the shop crafts unions have 
claimed that the methods adopted and results secured on 
these roads show that the railways have more to gain by 
dealing and co-operating with the national unions than 
with so-called “company unions” composed solely of the 
employees of each road and dealing with each manage- 
ment through representatives chosen by themselves. They 
have attempted to show that the roads that have never 
settled with the unions have suffered and are still suffer- 
ing heavy losses by their policy. 

On the other hand, officers of the railways that did not 
settle with the unions have claimed that their relations 
with their employees have been more harmonious and 
that they have been securing greater efficiency in the 
operation of their shops than would have been the case 
if they had settled. 

The Railway Age has never participated in these dis- 
cussions. So far as we have been able to get it we have 
published information regarding the methods adopted on 
both groups of roads. We have believed that whether a 
railway dealt with the national unions or not it was essen- 
tial to securing the best results for both railways and em- 
employees that there should be a good understanding and 
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close co-operation between them. We have from time to 
time published statistics regarding the condition of equip- 
ment and the maintenance of equipment expenditures on 
the two groups of roads and have pointed out that for at 
least some months after the settlements the roads that 
settled were apparently getting better results than those 
that did not settle. We have also pointed out, however, 
that this was natural. The roads that settled immediately 
recovered their experienced employees and were able to 
re-establish their old organizations. On the other hand, 
the roads that did not settle had to build new organiza- 
tions and to train many thousands of new employees. We 
have pointed out that because of these facts it would be 
necessary to await the results secured after the passage of 
a period of months or even years before reasonable con- 
clusions could be drawn as to whether the policy adopted 
by the one group of roads or the other was productive of 
the greater efficiency in shop operation. 

The total expenditures of the railways for maintenance 
of equipment are now approximately the same as they 
were immediately before the shop strike began. The 
wages being paid are lower, principally because of the 
wage decision of the Labor Board which resulted in the 
strike. On the other hand, the railways are handling 
more business and this makes necessary the employment 
of a somewhat larger number of men. Maintenance of 
equipment expenditures of all the Class I roads in June, 
1922, just before the strike began, amounted to $102,- 
330,000. In November, 1924, a month having the same 
number of days, they were almost $103,000,000. There- 
fore the condition of the equipment and the maintenance 
of equipment expenditures of the two groups of roads in 
June, 1922, and November, 1924, afford a fair basis for 
comparison. 

Tas_e I—Twetve Roaps Tuat SetTLep STRIKE 


Number of cars on line December 1, 1924.........0...0000: 613,037 
Number of cars in bad order December 1, 1924.............. 43,74 
Percentage of cars in bad order December 1, 1924.......... Pl 
Number of locomotives December 1, 1924...........e0eeeeee: 16,734 
Number of locomotives in bad order December 1, 1924........ 3,054 
Percentage of Iccomotives in bad order December 1, 1924...... 18.2 
Maintenance of equipment expenditures, June, 1922.......... $26,704,292 
Maintenance of equipment expenditures, November, 1924...... $26,655,700 
TWENTY-NINE Roapds THat Dip Not Settie Strike 
Number of cars on line December 1, 1924...........-0000-- 1,276,848 
Number of cars in bad order December 1, 1924............5... 105,408 
Percentage of cars in bad order, December 1, 1924............ 8.2 
Number of locomotives December 1, 1924...........00ee0e05> 37,185 
Number of Iccomotives in bad order December 1, 1924........ 6,880 
Percentage of locomotives in bad order December 1, 1924...... 18.5 
Maintenance of equipment expenditures, June, 1922.......... $56,159,388 
Maintenance of equipment expenditures, November, 1924...... $56,027,078 


The statistics in the table show that there was very lit- 
tle difference on December 1 in the condition of equip- 
ment on the two groups of roads. They also show that on 
both of them maintenance of equipment expenses in No- 
vember, 1924, were slightly less than in June, 1922, the 
difference in each case, however, being only a fraction of 
1 per cent. 

The figures demonstrate that the roads that did not 
settle the strike have overcome any temporary handicaps 
they gave themselves by adopting this policy and are now 
operating their shops and maintaining their equipment as 
economically, in comparison with the roads that did settle, 
as before the strike began. Of the roads that did not set- 
tle there were 18 whose maintenance of equipment ex- 
penses were larger and eleven whose expenditures were 
smaller in November, 1924, than in June, 1922. Of the 
roads that did settle there were seven whose expenditures 
were larger and five whose expenditures were smaller 
than in June, 1922. A study of the figures road by road 
indicates that the differences were mainly due to larger in- 
creases in some cases than in others in the amount of 
traffic handled. 

Comparisons between individual roads are likely to be 
invidious. Such comparisons are, however, constantly 
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being made by labor leaders. For example, “Labor,” the 
weekly organ of the railway labor unions, in its issue for 
February 7 published an editorial comparing operating 

and financial results on the New York Central and the 

Baltimore and Ohio, which settled the strike, and on the 

Pennsylvania, which did not settle it, and claiming that 

the Pennsylvania’s “war on labor organizations” is re- 

sponsible for the difference between the operating ratios 
of these roads. If the Pennsylvania’s “war on labor 
organizations” was doing as much harm as claimed 
statistics regarding the condition of its equipment and its 
maintenance of equipment expenditures should afford 
especially good evidence of this fact, since the labor 
organizations have moved heaven and earth to prevent the 

Pennsylvania from establishing efficiency in itse shops. 

Everybody in the railroad business knows that the Penn- 
sylvania has been the especial object of their attacks. 

On December 1 the New York Central had 4.2 per 
cent of its freight cars and 22.3 per cent of its locomotives 
in bad order. Its maintenance of equipment expenses in 
June, 1922, were $7,554,076 and in November, 1924, 
$6,718,751. On the same date 12 per cent of the Balti- 
more and Ohio’s freight cars and 25.6 per cent of its 
locomotives were in bad order. Its maintenance of equip- 
ment expenses in June, 1922, were $4,340,037 and in 
November, 1924, $4,345,382. On December 1, 1924, 10.9 
per cent of the Pennsylvania’s freight cars and 30.1 of 
its locomotives were in bad order. Its maintenance of 
equipment expenditures in June, 1922, were $12,831,623 
and in November, 1924, $13,006,066. These figures do 
not make such a bad showing for the Pennsylvania con- 
sidering the attacks that have been made on it. 

But why confine the comparison to the Pennsylvania? 
There are other roads which did not settle the strike. 
One of these is the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. On 
December 1 6.7 per cent of its freight cars and 17.8 per 
cent of its locomotives were in bad order. Its mainte- 
nance of equipment expenditures in June, 1922, were 
$3,420,274 and in November, 1924, $3,059,424. The IIli- 
nois Central, which did not settle, on the same date had 
3.5 per cent of its freight cars and 11.4 per cent of its 
locomotives in bad order. Its maintenance of equipment 
expenditures in June, 1922, were $3,007,704 and in 
November, 1924, $2,925,207. 

This editorial is not intended as either a defense or 
criticism of the policy of either the roads that did not 
settle the strike or those that did. The Railway Age 
took the position in the first editorial it published after 
some of the roads settled that it would be a good thing 
to have some of the roads deal with the unions and 
others not deal with them because it would give oppor- 
tunity to compare the results gained under two widely 
different policies. Results are the only things that count, 
and the facts as reported by the various railways show 
that no conclusion which actually is based upon facts can 
yet be drawn as to which policy is producing the better 
results. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elisabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Consolidation of Railroads. A List of References con- 
taining material published 1923-1925, and supplementing 
the list dated August, 1923. 44 mimeo. p. Issued by 
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Library, Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, 

Co-operation in Foreign Countries, by U. S. Federal 
Trade Com. Report on co-operative banks, credit as. 
sociations, etc., their organization, laws affecting them, 
202 p. Pub. by Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. ¢ 
25 cents. 

Long and Short Haul Charges. Hearings before Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U. S. House 
of Representatives on S. 2327. 762 p. Pub. by Govt. 
Print. Off., Washington, D. C. 

Seventy Years of Life and Labor, by Samuel Gompers, 
His autobiography. For sections commenting on rail- 
roads, see Index, p. 612. 2 vols. Pub. by E. P. Dutton, 
New York. $10.00. 


Periodical Articles 


Educational Problems of the Railways, by Roy V. 
Wright. Special Libraries, Feb., 1925, p. 41-53. 

No Consolidation by Compulsion, by Mark W. Potter. 
Nation’s Business, March, 1925, p. 13-15. 


Roads—Motor and Rail, by George W. Anderson. 
Atlantic Monthly, March, 1925, p. 393-403. 


Some Economic Aspects of Transportation, by Dr. 
J. H. Parmelee. Especially the problem of co-ordination 
of transport agencies. Special Libraries, Feb., 1925, p. 
39-41. 


Source Material on Railroad History, by Elizabeth 
Cullen. Special Libraries, Feb., 1925, p. 44-48. 

What Private Railroad Management Has Accom- 
plished, by Lewis H. Haney. Review of railroad per- 
formance since 1920. Magazine of Wall Street, Feb. 28, 
1925, p. 736-737, 783-785. 

Railway Administration at Home and Abroad, by Sir 
William Acworth. His presidential address, reviewing 
post-war developments in eight nations, before Railway 
Students Association of London School of Economics. 
Modern Transport, January 31, 1925, p. 7. 


New Books 


Railways of the World, by F. A. Talbot. 2 Volumes, each of 360 
pages. 8 in. by 11 in. Profusely illustrated. Bound in cloth. 
Published by Cassell & Company, Ltd., London. United 
States Sales Agents, the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany, 30 Church Street, New York. Price, both volumes, $10. 


This work is intended for the general reader. This does 
not mean that it is of no value to the man in active rail- 
road service; quite the contrary. But, from his point of 
view, it is to be read for the purpose of securing infor- 
mation about the industry in a general way the world 
over rather than as an exhaustive technical or reference 
work. 

The work, then, is frankly popular and non-technical, 
but it is nevertheless accurate and far from superficial. 
The subjects described were apparently selected largely 
for their popular appeal; yet many of them are doubt- 
less unknown to the average railroad man on this conti- 
nent and could not fail to interest him. Furthermore 
every subject treated is richly illustrated by reproductions 
from photographs—which adds greatly to the interest and 
effectiveness of the reading matter. To give a general 
idea of the scope of the work some chapter headings, se- 
lected at random, are given: 

Where the Snow Plow Works in Summer (in the northern pert 


of the Scandinavian peninsula). 
The Railway Invasion of India. 
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The Crookedest Railway in the World. , 

The Locomotive Booster as Applied in America and England. 
Electric Locomotives—Development and Classification. 

Fighting the Sand Seas of the Columbia River, 
Famous Expresses (of North America, Great Britain, Europe, 

South Africa and Australia). ; 
Driving and Doubling the World’s Largest Tunnel (the electri- 

fied Simplon in Switzerland, 12.3 miles long). 

Moving 35,000 Tons of Coal a Day (on the Norfolk & Western). 

Firing the Locomotive Mechanically. } pee 

The “Mono”-Railway (including the unique “Lartigue” line in 
Ireland, recently abandoned). An) , 

How the Railway Created the Dominion of Canada. 

The Railway Web of the Malay States. 

Crossing the Andes by Rail. 

Rack-Rail Lines. : a 

From Trail to Rail (tracing the transition from stage-coach to 
railway in the early days in the United States). — 

Triumph of the Tube Railway (and other subway lines). 

Railway Building in the Mountains of Switzerland. 

Evolution of the Sleeping Car. | 

The Battle of the Gages in Various Countries. 

Across Australia by Rail. 

These are only a few of the subjects covered. The de- 
velopment of the locomotive is dealt with intensively in 
many chapters, both from an historical and a mechanical 
standpoint, outstanding types being illustrated and de- 
scribed. Almost all the important pioneer locomotives are 
included and there are separate chapters on the Ten- 
Wheeler, the Consolidation, the Decapod, the Mountain, 
the Mallet and some other types. 

The books are richly printed and bound and the illus- 
trations are reproduced with remarkable clearness. It is 
a work which should find a welcome in the library of 
any railroad man whose interest in his industry and its 
achievement extends beyond the duties of the position he 
holds and the particular railroad which he serves. _And 
it will be of interest not only to him, but to his family as 


well. 


Theorie Und Berechnung Der Eisernen Brucken. (Theory and 
Calculation of Iron Bridges), by Dr. Frederick Bleich, 581 
pages, 8 im. by 11 in. Bound in cloth. Published by Julius 
Springer, Berlin, Germany. Price $9.00. 


Although this book is available only in the German, it has 
a place in the library of the American bridge engineer 
because of its value as a reference work. The fact that 
German standards of design, fabricating practices and 
erecting methods differ from ours does not militate against 
the usefulness of this text to the American bridge engi- 
neer, because it is not intended for use as a drafting room 
manual and does not deal with the practical solution of 
problems in terms of actual dimensions, standards, clear- 
ances, etc. Instead, it comprises a critical study of the 
mechanics of steel bridges, not only with respect to loads, 
stresses, proportion of parts and the analysis of frame 
structures, but also as to the functioning of joints, splices, 
etc. 

Within the scope of the work it evidences unusual 
thoroughness on the part of the author. As an illustra- 
tion, such matters as the distribution of bearing stresses 
on rivets, the effect of torsion on the flexture of long 
beams, the distortion of web plates and the distribution of 
stresses in gusset plates, are covered in more minute detail 
than in most American texts. Chapters on the fatigue of 
metils, secondary stresses and impact present the sub- 
jec! matter in a comprehensive manner, the chapter on the 
last named, for example, devoting considerable space to 
the -ibration periods of spans of various lengths. The 
boo!: is to be commended for the excellence of the typogra- 
phy. particularly in the presentation of mathematical de- 
Tiva‘ions. 

The illustrations are excellent and generous use has 
beer made of sketches and diagrams. 
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[The Rattway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. ] 


St. Paul’s Electrification 
Economies 


on = New York, 
lo THE EDITor: 


Have read with much interest the article on “St. Paul’s 
Electrification Shows Economies Over Steam,” in your 
February 28, 1925, issue. . 

It is stated that with steam locomotives a 2,000-ton 
train was hauled up one per cent grades. Evidently these 
were very inadequate, and probably obsolete, saturated 
steam locomotives, as I recently rode a Mallet superheated 
locomotive over the Ozark Mountain division of the Kan- 
sas City Southern which moved 2,850 actual gross tons 
in a freight train of 60 cars, over a ruling grade line of 
1.6 per cent. 

My opinion is also confirmed by the statement that 133 
freight steam locomotives would have been necessary 
to perform the work done by 42 freight electric locomo- 
tives, in 1923, over the electrified section. 

I believe that your readers would be enlightened by a 
more detailed description of each class of the 59 electric, 
and 163 steam locomotives used in the preparation of the 
comparative figures. Also in the details of the fixed 
charges applicable to each, the electric and steam opera- 
tions. 

If the St. Paul steam performance is the best that can 
be produced, I do not see how, with hydro-electric power 
available, the Northern Pacific and Great Northern can 
afford not to electrify their competitive lines. 


Joun E. MunLFe cp, 
Consulting Engineer. 


The C. M. & St. P. 


Electrification Report 


Gy New York, 
To THE EpiITor: 


The study of comparative costs of steam and electric 
operation on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in the 
February 28 issue of the Railway Age, is of great value 
to all students of the subject. The management of this 
railroad is to be thanked for making it public, and the Age 
for its comprehensive presentation. It is probable, how- 
ever, that few railroad men can give to any such analysis 
more than a casual reading without finding details in 
which there appears to be a bias in favor of one method 
of operation or the other. 

In any such comparison between two systems of opera- 
tion, one pre-existing and the other substituted, or pro- 
posed to be substituted, two methods of comparison offer 
themselves: (1) comparison between the existing system 
(steam) with the existing equipment of old apparatus, 
purchased at the lower prices of former years,. and the 







































































































new system (electric) with a complete outfit of new equip- 
ment; and (2) comparison between the existing system, 
assumed to be supplied with a complete outfit of new and 
up-to-date equipment (with all that that implies of in- 
creased efficiency and conveniences) and the new system 
similarly equipped. The second method of comparison is 
generally of purely academic interest, for there is seldom 
a possibility of substituting on a road or division a com- 
plete new outfit of steam locomotives and new and newly 
located shops, engine houses, and auxiliary facilities. 

The St. Paul estimate seems to be a mixture of the 
two methods of comparison. The steam operation is 
charged with the pre-existing locomotives, not at actual 
cost or at depreciated book value, but at the prices of 
1918. 

Presumably steam locomotives purchased in 1918 
would have been more perfectly adapted to the road and 
traffic, and more efficient and economical than the pre- 
existing locomotives. Yet the steam operating costs are 
computed not at the reduced rates which might be as- 
sumed to exist with the assumed outfit of new steam 
locomotives but at the rates due to the old, less efficient 
equipment. The same line of reasoning applies, to a less 
degree, to certain other items. 

Again, it is open to question whether in such a com- 
parison the steam operation should, in such items as en- 
gine houses, coaling and water stations, cinder pits, etc., 
be burdened with more than the salvage value of these 
facilities after abandonment. If the estimate is to reflect 
truly the effect on the treasury, the difference between the 
steam and electric interest items should equal the increase 
in annual interest payment, and to secure this result the 
interest for steam operation should be computed on such 
a sum, only, as the treasury would receive as the result 
of the abandonment of the facilities. If a $50,000 water 
plant, for instance, has to be abandoned, when the divi- 
sion is electrified, with a salvage of only $10,000, the 
treasury is relieved to the extent of only $10,000, not 
$50,000. If a particular $50,000 of bonds could be allo- 
cated to that water station, obviously $10,000 of the bonds 
could be redeemed from the proceeds of the salvage but 
the interest on the remaining $40,000 would continue. 
This criticism has little application to locomotives, because 
of their ready transfer to other divisions, but may apply 
to certain other items, possbly to the d. c. signal system, 
which had to be replaced by a. c. 

In most electrification comparisons the saving due to 
the discontinuance of the line haul of locomotive fuel is 
a large item. In the present comparison, arranged ac- 
cording to I. C. C. accounts, this item, of course, does not 
directly appear. While data as to source and routing of 
fuel are lacking, it seems probable that the saving on haul 
of the $1,200,000 worth of coal in table [1 might amount 
to some hundreds of thousands of dollars per annum. 
No such large reduction in transportation costs (other 
than those naturally to be expected due to reduction in 
number of locomotives and other effects of electrification ) 
appears in the table. An analysis of this item would be 
of great value for future electrification estimates. It 
seems fair also to assume that some of the locomotive 
fuel used on the divisions represented in Tables II and 
III was hauled on other divisions; if so, there appears to 
be no allowance made for the cost of such haul. 

Probably most steam men would examine with much 
interest the details of the argument whereby four elec- 
tric vard locomotives supersede ten steam locomotives, if 
equally efficient and intensive operation be assumed. 

Tnspection of the tables does not reveal the answer to a 
question which is of some interest—whether the substi- 
tution of regeneration for air braking as the main re- 
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liance in taking trains down long grades does in practice 
bring about an important saving due to the abolition or 
reduction of special precautionary inspection and main- 
tenance work on brakes preparatory to such descent. 

It would be interesting to know whether the rate 6 per 
cent at the head of the Depreciation column of Tables 
[V and V is the rate of depreciation, or the rate of sink- 
ing fund earnings, and, if the latter, what rates of depre- 
ciation were used on the various classes of equipment. 

ENGINEER. 


A Voice From the Ranks 


EVANSVILLE, Ind. 
To THE Epitor: 

I have read the editorial “Waiting on Coppers” in the 
December 27 issue of the Railway Age and am reminded 
that for the past six months at our terminal we have been 
out of many small items in the material line a good part 
of the time. Such items as small bolts, cotter keys of all 
lengths, and split-keys may be mentioned. Sometimes 
copper ferrules are out of stock and either cause a delay 
or we must use coppers which are not of the right size for 
a good job. As I see the matter, it would pay big to keep 
an over supply of small items on hand rather than be out. 
On locomotive front end work alone my helper and | 
have to hunt up scrap bolts, nuts and washers and some- 
times make spljt-keys which we cannot get from the store- 
room. We lose from one to two hours on the job hunting 
up material and about the same time working with in- 
ferior material. This lost time is very valuable especially 
if an engine is needed for a quick turn-around. 

Men become disgusted when they have nothing to work 
with, and do not try as hard as they should to get a job 
out. 

I can look back over the past and truthfully say that 
[ have been honest in my work, gone out of my way to 
help out in tight places and have a clear conscience as far 
as giving the company I work for a square deal. But 
sometimes when my foreman says this engine must go out 
on No. 10, and there are no bolts, washers, or nuts for a 
front end, I get along slow and have to accomplish almost 
the impossible. My foreman is at home after a trying day 
depending on me to get the job out. I keep plugging 
along as best I can but wonder why the company is skimp- 
ing and saving on a few small items, making a nervous 
wreck out of its employees and foremen trying to do 
something with nothing. There is a big risk in not get- 
ting the job out and the labor cost is at least one-third 
more on account of a shortage of material. I wonder and 
wonder, and sometimes think what’s the use; but can’t 
quit. 

Then you sometimes work with or after one of those 
men who think the company is a meal ticket. He doesn’t 
care a hang what comes or goes, just so the whistle blows 
and pay day comes around. I feel that we could eliminate 
some of these evils in the shortage of material and at the 
same time educate the men with instructions on different 
kinds of work. Have the foreman suggest to each in- 
dividual man a good mechanical book to go with his line 
of work and insist on his taking a good mechanical maga- 
zine. Let each man learn the particular thing he wants to 
learn but at the same time see that he does his share of 
the work. Take an interest in each man; make him feel 
so at home that he will want to stay with the company 
and learn more and more and be a better man and a bet- 
ter mechanic. This man will be a big asset to his com- 
pany. There is lots of room for improvement. 

ENGINEHOUSE BorLeR MAKER. 
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Severe Winter Weather a Serious Consideration in Signal Maintenance on the N. P. 


Northern Pacific Main Lines 
76 Per Cent Signaled 


Fourteen-year program completes 2,225-mile installation, 
an important factor in economical train operation 


By C. A. Christofferson 


Signal Engineer, Northern Pacific, St. Paul, Minn. 


HE Northern Pacific recently completed and put the division where the need was greatest. This program 
into service 30 miles of automatic block signals was continued to the present time, except during the war 
on the main line extending from Little Falls, when practically all construction work was abandoned. 

Minn., to Staples. The outstanding feature of this in- The present mileage operated by the Northern Pacific, 
stallation is the fact that it forms the last unit of a con- main line and branches, is 6,422 miles of road, of which 
tinuous stretch of automatic block signals extending from 2,225 miles, or 35 per cent, is equipped with automatic 
St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., to the Pacific Coast, and signals. Eliminating the branch lines and considering 
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Traffic Density Diagram of Main Line Traffic on Northern Pacific for 10 Months Ending October 31, 1923 


that it puts the Northern Pacific well up toward the top only the main-line mileage, 2,956 miles of road, 76 per 
of the list of railways having a high percentage of their cent of the Northern Pacific main lines is equipped with 
main lines equipped with a modern automatic block signal automatic signals. The total number of automatic sig- 
system. nals on the Northern Pacific is 3,900. In length of road 
lhe present signal department of the Northern Pacific signaled, the Northern Pacific is second only to the South- 
vas organized in 1909. Prior to that time only a few ern Pacific (Pacific System) which has 2,428 miles of 
short stretches of automatic signals had been installed, road equipped with automatic signals. 
but shortly thereafter, comprehensive studies of traffic The first division considered under this program was 
couditions on the several divisions were made and, as it the single-track line from Laurel, Mont., to Livingston, 
was estimated that a considerable saving could be effected where traffic was heavy on account of the considerable 
the installation of automatic block signals, a defi- business delivered to the Northern Pacific at Billings by 
nite signaling program was determined and adopted. the Burlington. With the manual block system then in 
[his project specified that a certain mileage of automatic effect and the practice of directing train movements by 
block signals should be installed each year, beginning on 31” orders, and also on account of the numerous curves 
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on part of the line, which restricted the engineman’s 
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effects of signaling have been apparent only 100 miles of 





















































Although no very serious accidents are recorded, there 
were numerous minor ones. Even within the last four 
years eastbound and westbound sections of the North 
Coast Limited met head-on, due to an engineman over- 
looking a train-order. No serious injuries resulted but 
every officer concerned feels relieved now that the division 








range of vision, it was practically impossible to get trains the line has been double tracked, or an average of 10 att 
over the road under the 16-hour limit imposed by Fed- miles a year. During the 15 years that have elapsed since 32 
eral law. the first extensive signal installation was completed, it ins 
The manual block system was inadequate because it has been conclusively demonstrated that the automatic sic 
imposed a space interval from station to station, often signals have been a paying investment. bk 
as much as eight or ten miles, whereas traffic required av 
a block interval of approximately a mile, during periods How the Program Progressed be 
of heavy business. The safety of the manual block sys- Aiter the completion of the signaling between Laurel, lo 
tem depended entirely upon the strict observance of rules, Mont., and Livingston, the first main line division out of bl 

orders and time tables on the part of dispatchers, opera- St. Paul next received attention, the signals being com- 
tors, trainmen and other employees; there was no check pleted on 61.08 miles of double track between Northtown at 
against failure of the human element. (Minneapolis), Minn., and St. Cloud. Congestion and ke 
The telegraph block or time-interval system then in delays to trains approaching and leaving the principal al 
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Track and Signal Plan Showing Limits of Control 0 
service on some of the divisions was inherently inade- terminal of the road required increased track capacity. . 
quate, as has long since been determined, first, because Therefore, signals were installed in 1910. . 
it had all the defects of manual block, mentioned in the The portion of the line which was next given consid- : 
preceding paragraph, and, in addition, it intended to eration was the double-track line from Staples, Minn., : 
impose a time interval, which might easily be ineffective, west 101.5 miles to Fargo, N. D. This line carries all of : 
whereas the only logical consistent method of blocking the traffic between St. Paul and the West and also that 
is a space interval. which diverges at Staples to and from Duluth, the traffic | 


to the latter point being particularly heavy during the fall 
when a large part of the grain goes to Duluth for move- 
ment by water. As the Minnesota division passes through 
a well developed agricultural section, the main line as 
well as the numerous tributary branches serve as heavy 
feeders of traffic. Therefore, the traffic of this division 
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on which this occurred is equipped with automatic 
signals. 

One solution of the problem was the double tracking 
of parts of the line, and there was considerable agitation 
in favor of this, the chief argument against it being the 
heavy cost. After investigating the problem from all 
standpoints, it was finally decided that automatic signals 
could be installed for a small part of what it would cost 
to construct a second track, and that they would provide 
ample capacity, materially increase safety, and make pos- 
sible the adoption of more efficient methods and practices. 


It is significant that during the past ten years since the 








Map of Northern Pacific System Indicating Sections Equipped 


was sufficiently heavy, particularly during the fall of the 
year, to require automatic signaling. This was author- 
ized and undertaken early in 1910 and was completed and 
placed in service in January, 1911. 

The double-track line of the Northern Pacific betwee: 
Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., is used for 97 miles 
from Vancouver to Tenino, as joint track with the Grea 
Northern and the Union Pacific. The heavy traffic re 
sulting from this combination necessitated that maximun 
track capacity be secured by reducing the spacing be 
tween trains. Therefore in 1911 signals were installe« 
between these points in the year’s work. 
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Having signaled the principal double-track divisions 
attention was again turned to single track. In 1913, 
321.17 miles of single track was signaled, the longest 
installation being 135.5 miles on the Lake Superior divi- 
sion between St. Paul, Minn., and Duluth. The manual 
block system had been used on this line, on which an 
average of 19 trains a day were handled during Novem- 
ber, 1913, but serious delays were experienced, due to the 
long spacing between trains required by the manual 
blocking. 

The 1914 program included 252 miles of single-track 
and 46.4 miles of double-track signaling. West of Spo- 
kane, Wash., the Northern Pacific has double track or 
alternate lines via the Spokane, Portland & Seattle to the 
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Spokane, Wash. The division over the Cascade moun- 
tains from Pasco, Wash., to Seattle, was then completed. 
With the main line signaled from St. Paul, Minn., to 
Fargo, N. D., with the exception of one short stretch, 
only three large divisions remained to be signaled. 

The 212.9 miles of single track between Glendive, 
Mont., and Huntley follows a water level grade along the 
Yellowstone river. As this division lies just east of the 
Burlington connection, resulting in lighter traffic at that 
time than west of this connection, it was only logical that 
it should be signaled during the last of the program. The 
signal installation of this division was completed in May, 
1920. 

Between Fargo, N. D. (Dilworth) and Mandan, the 
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of Signals Protecting Lap and Single Siding 


Pacific Coast. The Montana division from Billings, 
Mont., to Paradise has double track or alternate routes, 
except between Laurei and Livingston, which was sig- 
naled previous to 1914. Therefore it was logical that the 
remaining single-track division in mountainous territory, 
which was the 100 miles from Paradise, Mont., to Sand 
Point, Idaho, should be signaled next. This division fol- 
lows a water grade most of the way, where because of 
numerous curves increased safety of train operation was 
fully as desirable as greater track capacity. 

After an interval of three years 215 miles of single- 
track signaling was placed in service between Mandan, 
N. D., and Glendive, Mont. This territory is known as 


142 miles of single track and 65 miles of double track 
runs through rolling open country where trains can be 
seen for a considerable distance. This division was 
therefore not signaled until October, 1923. One main 
line division remained unsignaled, that from Cheney, 
Wash., to Pasco. On account of the eastbound freight 
traffic between these points being handled over a joint 
line, the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, the signaling had 
been delayed until last on the program. 

The short section between Little Falls, Minn., and 
Staples, on which the signaling was completed in Sep- 
tember, 1924, formed the last link of main line signaling. 
This stretch includes 27.5 miles of single track from 
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With Automatic Block Signaling with Mileage Given 


(ie first and second sub-divisions of the Yellowstone divi- 
1 and passes through the Bad Lands where, on account 
-urves and low bluffs, the dangers resulting from short 
zging or head-on sighting of trains are equally as bad 

- in the more mountainous districts. 
.1 December, 1918, and January, 1919, signaling on 

two large gaps on the Montana and Rocky Mountain divi- 
1S was put in service. The 99.8 miles of track from 
soula, Mont., to Paradise and the 97.8 miles of single 

track from Toston, Mont., to Garrison, were signalled at 

this time, thus completing the signaling of one route 
across the Rocky Mountains from Billings, Mont., to 





Little Falls to Philbrook and 6.3 miles of double track 
from Philbrook to Staples. The signaling of this section 
had been postponed for years, anticipating the building 
of second track on the 27.5 miles. The increased track 
capacity afforded by the signaling will now, no doubt, 
serve for several years to handle the traffic satisfactorily. 

Prior to the installation of automatic signals on the 
100-mile, single-track division from Laurel to Livingston, 
it was practically impossible to get trains over the line 
within 16 hours; after the automatic signals were put in 
service, there were many cases where crews were able to 
make a round trip within 16 hours, such cases represent- 
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ing an increase of 100 per cent in the traffic capacity. day represent in final total a_ substantial saving. d 

On the same division a comparison of traffic based on In the same way telegraph operators observe the abso- i 
train sheets for 20 days before and after the automatic lute or leaving signal in either direction to ascertain when F 
signals were put in service showed a reduction of 1 an approaching train passes a blind-siding location on r 
hour and 13 minutes in the time between terminals, or either side of them and pass on the information to the dis- e 
a saving in time of 15 per cent, which, it was estimated, patcher who may be able to make advantageous use of the c 
represented an increase of 40 to 45 per cent in the traffic information and save considerable time in arranging ; 
capacity of the division., Also the average speed was meets or passes. This information amounts to an “OS” t 
increased from 12.54 to 14.76 miles per hour, an increase from a blind siding. While watching the dispatchers on t 
of 2.22 miles per hour, or 17 per cent. the Dakota division one morning recently, two such cir- ; 

The automatic signals provided a definite space interval ; 
hased on traffic requirements, the block for following 
trains being about one mile in length instead of from sta- t 
tion to station as under manual block. Also, owing to | 
the arrangements of circuits in the automatic system, , 
there is always a caution indication before a stop indica- 


tion, so that an engineman has ample time or space in 
which to bring his train to a stop if required, which in- 
spires confidence and enables trains to proceed at normal 
speed, especially in thick weather and when the engine- 
man’s vision is restricted. 

Owing to the high degree of safety afforded by the 
automatic signals, “19” orders are used exclusively in- 
stead of “31” orders; inferior trains are required to clear 
superior trains 5 minutes instead of 20 minutes at meet- 
ing and passing points and the flagging rule was modified 
so that a flagman is not required to go back to protect his 
train where he can see a stop signal at least one-half mile 
in the rear of his train. These features add greatly to 
the facility of operation and tend to increase traffic capac- 
ity without any reduction in the safety factor. 

The dispatching of trains has improved considerably as 
the dispatchers know that trains proceed with greater uni- 
formity with automatic block, and they are, therefore. 
justified in making closer meets and passes, knowing that, 
if a train fails to make its scheduled time, the automatic 
signals afford ample protection, where under manual 
hlock they must necessarily be conservative. 

The trainmen soon learned to take full advantage of 
the information conveyed by the automatic signals. In 
switching at stations it is common practice for a way- 
freight crew to use the main line until the respective 
absolute or leaving signal, governing movements to the 
next station, goes to the stop position, thus informing 
them that a train is approaching and has left the next 
siding. Knowing the running time or mileage between 
stations, the way-freight crew can estimate when the 
approaching tr: ain will arrive and can therefore use the 
main line up to the last minute without delaying the ap- 
proaching train. A few such cases on each division every 





Signal with Low Arm Governing Movements into Passing 
Track at Bozeman Tunnel 
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cumstances occurred in which a saving of at least 25 
minutes was made for each freight train concerned. 
Still another example of the information conveyed by 
the absolute or leaving signal is the case where an in- 
ferior train is waiting on a siding to be met or passed by 
a superior train. By observing the absolute signal a fire- 
man can determine when the superior train leaves the 
next station and, by estimating the running time between 
stations, can regulate his fire so as to have steam at proper 
pressure as soon as the superior train clears. The utiliza- 
tion of this feature means a saving of coal and water. 
The first low-voltage or remote-control switch ma- 
chines installed in the United States were put in service 














PERFORMANCE OF AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS SHOWING “TRAIN STOPS CREDITABLE TO SIGNAL SYSTEM” 


Cause of Stops 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 Total Average 
Track fouled .... + necanweiad sciucepeabennn ; 30 17 30 36 21 134 26.8 
Switch left | ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee cae 23 18 15 40 21 117 23.4 
Broken rails see wns eeseeeuest ses oseedeeeneoeds (abad padded akon 607 316 747 468 581 2,719 543.8 
Rep tirs to track ae . ceeds ‘ ‘ ceece TUTTI TT Te eT o- 95 106 73 54 58 3286 77.2 
TORO GENER 6 oo 6.6:0.:6:66 666 665056:65.0606.608.6065006000060600,604600000060668 106 77 59 100 72 414 82.8 
Obstruction in sw itch Ube PhASSEKS SOR OKTKAA KOS Eee RROdEES 82 30 98 74 38 322 64.4 
Derailment 2... cece cece eee ee eee eee w eee nen e es ee eaee ere eres eearseeeeeees 127 68 52 64 52 363 72.6 

Fe 1 ils Terr TTT ee ToT TTT TT TT CTT TT TTT TTT 964 6¢.¢bb0 00640086 1,070 632 1,074 836 843 4,455 291.0 
Total number of signal movements in millions ........-. Perr. Tee ee 43.8 36.6 38.7 45.9 46.3 211.3 42.3 
Number of false proceed failures ... , 3 11 12 14 11 61 12.2 
—e of movements per false pri ceed fa lure in millions ................ anon 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.3 4.2 3.5 3.5 

P Cost per Year Cost per Month 

Ber Mil - ee : One oe “s . Moistenance Operation Maintenance——Operation 

—Per Mile-——, No. -—Per Mile— er —-Per Mile— er -—Per Mile Per Per Mile Per 

Year Koad Track Signals Road Track Signal Road Track Signal Road Track Signal Road Track Signal 
1913 ‘ 572.4 991.1 &23 54.06 31.22 37.60 66.23 38.31 46.84 120.39 79.53 83.73 10.03 5.79 6.98 
1914 Sten . 902.8 1,339.5 1,450 65.10 43.88 40.53 62.5 42.14 38.93 127.62 86.02 79.46 10.63 7.17 6.62 
Sean. sessunchacan 1,157.6 1,633.9 1,940 62.62 44.36 37.36 59.47 42.14 35.49 122.09 86.50 72.85 10.17 7.2 6.07 
1916 ae 1,633.9 1,940 61.08 43.27 36.45 81.10 57.47 48.40 142.18 100.74 84.84 11.85 8.40 7.07 
1917 : .«++1,200.6 1,676.9 2,013 56.62 40. 53 33.77 89.55 64.12 53.41 146.17 194.65 87.18 12.18 8.72 7.26 
1918 . , . 1,402.6 1,903.7 2,346 70.51 51.93 42.14 92.02 67.78 55.00 162.54 119.72 97.15 13.54 9.95 8.10 
1919. 1,612.1 2,107.2 2.710 «71.14 = $4.43 = 42.32 100.11 76.58 59.55 171.25 131.02 101.88 14.27 10.93 849 
1920 1,822.3 2,329.5 2.962 94.15 73.65 57.93 112.34 87.88 69.11 206.49 161.523 127.04 17.21 13.46 10.59 
1921 1,822.3 2.329.5 2.962 72.92 57.05 44.87 102.05 79.83 62.79 174.98 136.88 107.65 14.58 11.41 8.97 
ee 2,374.7 3,066 77.42 60.20 46.63 90.25 70.18 54.36 167.67 130.38 100.98 13.97 10.87 8.42 

1923 See 2,503.9 3,351 92.51 72.79 54.39 85.71 67.44 50.39 178.23 140.24 104.78 14.85 11.69 8.7 
924 2,158.6 2,740.7 3.714 95.05 74.86 55.24 83.09 65.44 48.29 178.09 140.30 103.53 14.84 11.69 863 
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during 1914 at the outlying entering switches of two pass- 
ing sidings situated on steep ascending grades each side 
of Bozeman tunnel. A lower arm was added to the auto- 
matic signal at the entering switch of each siding to gov- 
ern movements into the siding. The switch machine was 
controlled from the telegraph office, about 3,000 ft. away, 
in proper conjunction with the automatic signal circuits, 
the arrangement being such that the operator can reverse 
the siding switch and set up proper signal indications for 
a train to enter the siding. Normally the switch and sig- 
nals are set for the main line. This arrangement makes 
it possible to eliminate the stopping of tonnage trains on 
the grade to enter the siding switch and the installation 
has paid for itself many times. Prior to the installation 
of the switch machine and signals, a tonnage train stop- 
ping on the grade to enter the siding switch was forced to 
double into the siding. 

The installation of automatic signals made it possible 
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mate economical operation. Some of the these features are 
as follows: It was found that automatic signals provided 
a valuable check against failures of dispatchers, opera- 


tors, trainmen and other employees. If a dispatcher 
issued an improper order, if an operator failed in trans- 
mitting an order, if a trainman failed to obey an order, 
left a switch open or a car on a siding fouling the 
main line, the proper signals would automatically indi- 
cate “Stop” and a train, proceeding cautiously as pre- 
scribed by the rules, would find the dangerous condition 
and escape an accident. Many serious accidents have 
been prevented in this manner. Also, trainmen soon 
learned to appreciate the protection which the automatic 
signals afforded and learned to respect and obey their 
indications accordingly. 

The automatic signals also served as an important 
check against improper flagging, especially on divisions 
where numerous curves and the topography of the coun- 
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Progress Chart of Signaling Program, with Traffic Trend Curve 


on the various divisions to effect a considerable reduction 
in the number of telegraph operators. Complete figures 
are not available, but on the 128-mile installation on the 
Pasco division, between Pasco, Wash., and Cheney, 16 
operators were eliminated and five sidings removed at 
the time the automatic signals were installed. The divi- 
sion superintendent reports an improvement in train oper- 
ation and, as he expressed it, “a cleaner railroad from an 
operating standpoint.” 

The improved methods and facilities made possible by 
the installation of automatic signals as outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs can be capitalized with reasonable 
accuracy. In addition there are a number of features, 
which, although difficult to capitalize owing to the numer- 
ous variable quantities, materially increase the safety fac- 
tor and comprise, therefore, an important part in the ulti- 


try restricted the engineman’s range of vision. The modi- 
fication of the flagging rule so as not to require a flagman 
to go back if he could see an automatic signal at stop a 
minimum of a half mile in the rear of his train, as men- 
tioned in a preceding paragraph, is a valuable feature of 
which full advantage is not taken by some railways which 
have extensive installations of automatic signals. 
Broken rails have been the cause of serious accidents, 
but as a broken rail usually breaks the continuity of the 
track circuit and thus has the same effect on the auto- 
matic signals as a train in the block, a “Stop” signal 
results. An approaching train proceeds cautiously 
through the block, »d the broken rail is detected by the 
train crew or by the signal maintainer. During the year 
1924, for which figures are at hand, 581 cases of broken 
rails were detected by automatic signals on the Northern 
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Pacific. One of the division superintendents said that 
the cost of the automatic signals would be fully justified 
if they did nothing else but give protection against broken 
rails. Sometimes trainmen, trackmen or other employees 
leave a main line switch open; also there are cases where 
a piece of metal or rock becomes lodged between the 
switch point and the stock rail and, although the switch 
lever sometimes can be forced to the normal position 
owing to sufficient spring or lost motion in the parts and 
connections, the switch point may be open far enough for 
the wheel flanges to enter the siding. These dangerous 
conditions also are detected by the automatic signals and 
produce a “stop” indication at the entering end of the 
block in which they occur. Forty open switches and 74 
cases of obstructions in switches were detected by the 
signals in 1923. During the same year 100 cases of de- 
fective switches (switch-stand and switch connections ) 
were detected by the automatic signals; there were prob- 
ably others of a minor nature, but the important point is 
that even these minor defects were detected by the auto- 
matic signals. 

\utomatic signals are controlled by continuous track 
circuits, and as the track circuits extend to the fouling 
point of all turnouts, it is obvious that a locomotive or 
car standing on a siding or crossover, not clear of the 
main line, would cause a “stop” indication at the entrance 
of the block, the same as if the locomotive or car were 
standing on the main line. During the year 1923, 36 cases 
of tracks fouled were detected by the automatic signals. 

The efficiency of any system or device is determined 
by the ratio of the number of improper operations to the 
total number of operations. The worst condition that can 
occur in any signal system is a false-clear signal which, 
owing to the high perfection of the apparatus and thor- 
ough, systematic maintenance, happens infrequently in an 
automatic signal system. A recent annual report of the 
performance of all automatic signals on the Northern 
Pacific shows 11 false-clear signals, averaging 3,329,623 
signal movements per false-clear failure. 

Of the 2,225 miles of road on the Northern Pacific 
equipped with automatic block signals, 1,591 miles or 72 
per cent is single track which requires a different system 
from that used on double track, insofar as the control cir- 
cuits are concerned, as the automatic signals must pro- 
tect opposing as well as following train movements. The 
Northern Pacific was one of the first railways to take 
advantage of the General Railway Signal Company’s 
absolute permissive block system and this system has been 
installed on the 1,591 miles of single track equipped with 
automatic block signals. The A. P. B. system comprises 
an ingenious arrangement of the control circuits, the 
mechanisms used being the same as in any automatic 
block signal system. The arrangement is such that the 
block for opposing movements is from siding to siding 
but for following movements from signal to signal, the 
same as on double track, thus providing proper safety 
for opposing movements and facility for following move- 
ments. In the A. P. B. system the leaving signal at each 
end of a passing siding is made “absolute” or “stop-and- 
stay” by rule while all other signals, except in certain 
special cases, are made “permissive” or “stop-and-pro- 
ceed” as on double track. Prior to the development of 
the A. P. B. system there was considerable objection to 
the single-track automatic block system then in use, be- 
cause, in order to secure proper safety it was necessary 
to overlap the control of the signals, which considerably 
reduced facility of operation. 

With the exception of 56 signals installed on 39 miles 
of double track in 1910, all of the automatic signals and 
auxiliary signaling apparatus was manufactured and fur- 
nished by the General Railway Signal Company. All 
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signals are the G. R. S. Model-2A, base-of-mast typ: 
which require, when operating the signal from “Stop” tv 
“Clear,” about the same amount of energy as is con- 
sumed by a 25-watt electric light bulb, and when holding 
the signal clear about 1/140 as much. As even with 
heavy traffic a signal is operating only a few minutes 
during the 24 hours and holding clear the rest of the 
time, the electrical energy consumed each day is very 
small. 

The maintenance costs for ten years are tabulated un- 
der various headings in an accompany table. In 1924, 
the total arm movements, for the N. P. system were 
46,306,579. The arm movements per stop failure, charg- 
able to the signal system were 16,950. The last three 
sections installed since 1922, consisting of approximatel\ 
370 road miles, have been equipped with approach elec- 
tric lighting, using double lens lamps with rebased 13.5- 
volt, 3.38-watt bulbs and lighting at 8.5 and 9 volts. 

One of the unique features of the Northern Pacific in- 
stallations is the method of letting contracts on the unit 
basis. About 10 years ago, units were assigned to cover 
all of the usual elements which comprise an automatic 
block signal system, and detailed plans were prepared to 
show exactly what apparatus and materials were in- 
cluded in each unit. Each single and double signal loca- 
tion with the various combinations of track relays and 
track batteries, each switch, switch indicator and cut sec- 
tion, also each mile of track bonded, was covered with a 
unit number corresponding to the plans. New units were 
added and old units were revised from time to time as 
required. 

After the unit prices were established for the first con- 
tract they were easily determined for succeeding con- 
tracts by adding to or deducting from prices in the pre- 
vious contract. This made it possible to secure prices and 
to close contracts in the early fall of each year for the 
next year’s work without waiting for the preparation of 
signaling plans. The signal company was thus enabled to 
purchase the required raw materials and to arrange its 
manufacturing schedule on the most favorable possible 
basis for securing deliveries of finished materials on the 
ground at the most suitable time for carrying out the in- 
stallation work, all of which brought about substantial 
savings in cost which resulted in lower prices to the rail- 
road. Practically all of the automatic signaling on the 
Northern Pacific was installed by the General Railway 
Signal Company as estimates and records showed that the 
signal company could install the signals as cheap as the 
railway company because it was not practicable for the 
railway to maintain, during the severe winters that prevail 
in the northwest, an extensive installation organization 
and outfit that could be utilized only during the months of 
mild weather. Also, even assuming that the installation 
costs were the same, it is considered that better and more 
uniform work can be secured from the signal company as 
its representatives know that unless all work is up to 
specifications it will be rejected by the railway company’s 
inspector, and have to be removed and done over. On 
the other hand, if work not up to standard were installe« 
by railway forces, the signal engineer’s representative: 
would be reluctant to incur the additional expense of 
having the work done over unless the defects wer: 
glaring. Interlocking plants and miscellaneous odd sig 
naling work, however, are installed by the railway com 
pany’s regular forces. 

The average cost per mile of road for the Northern 
Pacific automatic block signaling covering the entir: 
period 1902 to 1924 is $2,270. Due largely to the impor 
tant improvements, all designed for greater operating 
efficiency, the present day costs of the N. P. installation 
would be at the rate of $3,000 per mile of road. 
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Railroad Operation in War Time 


Tentative plans of War Department discussed at meeting 


of railway officers and business men 


ment for the operation of the railroads in the event 
of another war, in which it is not contemplated 
that the government will take possession of the railways 
unless such a step should prove necessary, but which 
outlines a form of organization and other provisions to 
apply should the emergency be considered to require it, 
was presented by Col. Dwight F, Davis, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, at a convention of rail transportation officials 
and business men, including a large number of eg 
master reserve officers, held at Washington on March 2 
and 3. The convention was held under the auspices of 
the Secretary of War, to consider the part of transporta- 
tion in a plan of national defense, and was one of a series 
of meetings with representatives of various industries. 
The tentative plan is to be submitted to the Association of 
Railway Executives and others for consideration and the 
executives’ association has a committee which is studying 
the subject. 

After preliminary addresses by Secretary of War John 
W. Weeks, Major General John L. Hines, chief of staff, 
and other army officers, and the presentation of the plan 
by Assistant Secretary Davis, addresses were made by 
S. M. Felton, president of the Chicago Great Western and 
chairman of the military committee of the Association of 
Railway Executives, who was director general of military 
railways in the World War; and R. H. Aishton, chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Association of Railway 
Executives ; who expressed the hope that it would not be 
necessary for the government actually to take over the 
roads but said that the railroads could so organize them- 
selves as to meet almost any emergency, provided there 
is a proper co-ordination of the railway and military au- 
thorities so that each will understand the problems of the 
other. M. J. Gormley, chairman of the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association, described 
the organization and work of the division to show how 
it could function to meet a war emergency. 


TENTATIVE plan prepared by the War Depart- 


Opening Address of Secretary of War 


Secretary Weeks said in part: 

“The influence of means of transportation upon our 
national mobilization for an emergency, and upon our con- 
duct of operations after an emergency. arises, is so large 
that it may be said to be one of the controlling factors in 
national preparedness. In making ready to take advantage 


of the national system of transportation, the personnel of 
the army well realize the fact that civilian experts of your 
calilicr know much more about'transportation than anyone 
in the War Department coul¢jreasonably be expected to 
kn On the other hand, it’is evidently impossible for 
you <entlemen to give the study to the use of transporta- 
tion jor purely military purposes which can be most 
appropriately given by the officers of the General Staff. 
In orler, therefore, to take advantage of the joint knowl- 
edge of military students and of the professional leaders 
of \ nerican transportation, it is absolutely necessary that 


meciings like the present one take place. 

“lhe subject of transportation is a very vital one to the 
National defense. In America we are sometimes inclined 
to overlook the military value of our railways. Our wars 
since 1865 have been overseas wars. Yet, even though 
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Wasuincton, D. C. 
our railways were not of great direct tactical importance 
in these wars of ours, we had occasion enough to discover 
how essential they were in the movement of large bodies 
of men. We learned how a breakdown at some interior 
rail center might affect the re-enforcement and supply of 
troops many miles away. 

“Tf our armed forces should be compelled at some future 
date to defend the continental territory of the United 
States, the railways of the United States would assume 
prime importance. You know as well as I that it will 
not be possible for the railroads and the army to co-operate 
effectively immediately upon the occurrence of such an 
unfortunate emergency unless they spend some time to- 
gether preparing and developing plans for such co-opera- 
tion. That is why we have asked you to be here. You 
are here to lend the benefit of your expert advice so that 
our defense plans shall be in conformity with the actual 
capacities of our transportation lines. You are here to 
learn what our defense plans might require you to do. 
You are here to adjust your ideas of war-time endeavor 
and the War Department ideas, until the two fit closely 
together into a workable unit.” 


General Hines’ Address 


General Hines went more into detail regarding the 
services to national defense the army expected the trans- 
portation lines to render in an emergency, and pointed out 
something of how they could be expected to function. 

“As you may know, some progress has already been 
made toward this end and it is hoped that this conference 
will take us farther on the road toward a solution, or at 
least a better understanding, of this potential problem,” 
he said. So far as the purely military side of the problem 
of evolving a definite plan is concerned, I éan state that 
considerable study has been given since the war to this 
subject and that we have formulated several fundamentally 
important policies resultant from such studies and our 
war experiences. 

“Our field service regulations now definitely assign the 
operation and maintenance of railroads in the theatre of 
operations under the control of the commander-in-chief 
to the railway engineer troops. On the other hand, it is 
proposed that the actual operation of the railroads in the 
zone of the interior shall be in charge of the railroads 
themselves under such a plan for unified control as shall 
be agreed upon by the railroads and the government. 
How the railroads in the zone of the interior should be 
operated you gentlemen will have to determine in study 
of your side of the plan. 

“We intend that in time of emergency, all requisitions 


on the railroads in the zone of the interior shall emanate 


from a single unit of our organization, namely, the Trans- 
portation Corps. The officials of that body will be vested 
with sole authority to call for equipment to meet the de- 
mands for the movement of men, animals and material. 
Competition among army shippers will be eliminated.” 
srig. Gen. W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania and formerly director general of transpor- 
tation of the American Expeditionary Forces, was ex- 
pected to address the meeting on “Operation of Military 
Railways in: France” but was unable to be present. 
Assistant Secretary Davis gave a general outline of the 
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plans for industrial preparedness being worked out in the 
War Department under his direction and Maj. Gen. W. H. 
Hart, quartermaster general of the army, gave an “Out- 
line of the Quartermaster Corps Program,” after which 
Mr. Davis presented the tentative plan as follows: 


Tentative Plan for Operating in War Time 


I wish to present to you the tentative plan of the War 
Department for the control of railroad transportation in 
the event of a major emergency. Let us first briefly con- 
sider the existing legislation on the subject. 

The Army Appropriation Act passed in August, 1916, 
contained the following clause: ‘““The President, in time 
of war, is empowered through the Secretary of War, to 
take possession and assume control of any system or 
systems of transportation, or any part thereof, and to 
utilize the same to the exclusion as far as may be neces- 
sary of all other traffic thereon, for the transfer or trans- 
portation of troops, war material and equipment, or for 
such other purposes connected with the emergency as may 
be needful or desirable.” 

This law is still in effect, as it is not limited to any 
particular emergency. The Transportation Act of 1920 
provides that: “Nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
affecting or limiting the power of the President in time 
of War (under the proviso above quoted) to take pos- 
session and assume control of any system of transporta- 
tion and utilize the same.” 

It is not contemplated that the government will take 
over the railroads in time of war unless the emergency 
is such that the railroads need the backing of the govern- 
ment to insure continuous and efficient operation; and 
unless in the opinion of the President such a step is neces- 
sary as a matter of national safety. 

To meet such a contingency the War Department has 
prepared a tentative plan. Careful consideration has been 
given not only to the experience of the United States in 
the late war, but also to experience abroad in handling 
similar problems. An attempt has been made to prepare 
a plan which is best adapted to the genius of our Ameri- 
can railways. 

Our experience in the World War will have been in 
vain if we do not read aright the lessons of that war, 
and make definite plans to provide greater efficiency in 
national defense for a possible future emergency. Such 
a plan should be a clear and true statement of the lessons 
based on historical fact. Before presenting the tentative 
plan of the War Department for the control of the rail- 
roads in a major emergency, we must realize clearly the 
limitations of such a plan. The President of the United 
States and the Congress have certain constitutional war 
powers, which are well known. It is the duty of officials 
of the War Department and officials of industry to give 
to the President and to the Congress, upon request, facts 
with which they are familiar or opinions based upon 
mature and careful thought. But neither the President 
nor the Congress can be bound by such plans made in 
advance. War is an emergency, and war plans must 
necessarily be tentative in nature, and flexible to meet 
changing conditions. Subject to the limitation that our 
present plan is the result of our most careful thought, 
but can in no way be binding upon those who may be 
charged with the responsibilities of government in any 
future emergency. I will now present to you the tentative 
plan of the War Department: 


Plan for the mobilization and coordination of the systems of 
transportation in case the President, in time of war, exercises 
the powers conferred upon him by the Army Appropriation Act 
of August 29, 1916. 

The railroads should not be taken over by the government 
unless the emergency is such that in the opinion of the President 
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this step is necessary in order to insure the efficient prosecution 
of the war. 

In case the government takes over the railroads the plan 
adopted will be based on and should give effect to the following 
principles : 

1. Possession and control by the government of the lines taken 
over is essential in order that the government, in carrying out 
the war program, may make the necessary demands upon the 
railroads and insure obedience to these demands as a matter of 
right. 

2. Effective mobilization and use of the transportation resources 
is impossible unless the lines taken over are operated as a single 
system under one control and one administration. 

3. Requirements of the government can be carried out most 
effectively, intelligently and successfully by availing of the ex- 
isting organizations of the several companies and by making full 
use of the trained experience and skill of their personnel. Too 
violent changes in either organization or methods of procedure 
are liable to have an adverse effect on efficiency and morale. 

To carry these principles into effect the following plan is pro- 
posed: 

I. 


The power of the President to take possession and assume 
control of the systems of transportation will be exercised through 
the Secretary of War as provided by the Army Appropriation 
Act of August 29, 1916. 

The Secretary of War will select an executive assistant who 
will direct operations and will be responsible for the execution 
of such policies as are outlined by and with the approval, or by 
the authority, of the Secretary of War. 

The Secretary of War will also be assisted by a committee of 
railroad presidents, to be known as the Executive Committee, 
the members of which will be nominated by the Association of 
Railway Executives and approved by the Secretary of War. The 
committee will be subject to the direction of the Secretary of 
War and will be the medium through which the mobilization and 
coordination of the systems of transportation will be carried out, 
and effective and cooperative operation secured, and _ through 
which orders shall be given to the individual carriers; but these 
orders should, as far as possible, be confined to matters of gen- 
eral policy, and to such other matters as are clearly necessary to 
carry out the purpose of the government in the emergency. It 
should be the fixed policy of the committee in carrying out this 
plan, to make the maximum use of individual companies as cor- 
porate organizations, and not to interfere with any company in 
matters of management, operation or domestic arrangements, 
except when such interference may be absolutely necessary. 

The Secretary of War may in the exercise of authority dele- 
gated to him by the President of the United States in accordance 
with existing law be called upon for action in such important 
matters as the following: First, his authoritty may be invoked 
in any emergency with which the executive assistant or the Execu- 
tive Committee cannot successfully deal; Second, he may be 
available as an intermediary through whom, when necessary, any 
conflicting demands, or any matters involving questions either of 
national policy or of justice to the railways, can be settled or 
brought before the President for final decision. Except in cases 
where, in his opinion, the government’s interest require him to 
take an active part, it should be the policy of the Secretary of 
War to encourage the initiative and management of the execu- 
tive assistant by placing upon him the responsibilities of general 
management. 

II. 


In order to avoid demoralization, as far as possible, of the 
working forces and of the management of the individual lines, 
and to obtain the advantage of the experience and organized 
personnel on the several railways, the actual operation and con- 
trol of the individual railroads should be left in the hands ot 
their executive staff and organization, subject to the control and 
direction of the above mentioned executive assistant. 


ITT. 


The property taken over Should be all property used in trans- 
portation, the materials and supplies on hand at the time pos- 
session is assumed, all balances in the account or accounts repre- 
senting the total of “net balances receivable from agents and 
conductors” as of that time, and a working fund, if in the treasury 
of the company, not exceeding an amount necessary ordinarily to 
cover one month’s operating expenses. All these should be 
credited to the company. 

IV. 

The United States should pay, out of the funds thus coming 
into its possession or otherwise, the expenses of operation of the 
company unpaid at the time possesion was assumed, and charge 


the same to the company. ; 
It should likewise pay just compensation for the use of the 
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property during federal control, to be determined as hereinafter 
provided, and should also pay all taxes accruing during federal 
control, except such additional war taxes as may be levied in 
connection with the then existing war. All revenues from opera- 
tion during federal control should belong to the United States, 
and all expenses of operation during federal control should be 
paid by the United States. 
V. 

Compensation to be paid to carriers should be a sum equiva- 
lent to the average annual net railway operating income for the 
three years ended on the 3lst day of December next proceeding; 
except that if exceptional or abnormal conditions were found by 
the President to exist during all or a substantial portion of such 
period of three years which justify a larger or smaller com- 
pensation, such larger or smaller compensation as may be found to 
be just and equitable should be provided for, and in any event 
due allowance in the compensation should be made for the use of 
additions, improvements, or equipment, the use of which was not 
fully reflected in the operating railways income of the said three 
years or a substantial portion thereof. The compensation should 
be paid to each carrier in quarter-annual payments promptly at 
the end of each quarter. 

VI. 


\ contract should be entered into stating and defining the 
rights and obligations of the parties, and should, among other 
things, contain: First, a description of the properties taken over ; 
Second, provisions for operation and accounting during federal 
control; Third, provisions for the maintenance and upkeep of the 
property during federal control and its return to the owners at 
the end of federal control in as good order and condition as when 
taken over; Fourth, for the payment of taxes; Fifth, for the 
statement of compensation and its payments; Sixth, for the 
method of making additions and betterments to the property 
during federal control and to whom chargeable and how paid 
for; Seventh, for final accounting and return of the properties to 
their owners at the end of federal control. 

VIL. 


In the event the President acts again under the above men- 
tioned amendment to the Army Appropriation Act of August 29, 
1916, it will be necessary to obtain legislation from Congress to 
empower him to enter into agreements with the carriers in re- 
spect to compensation. The character of the federal control Act 
will, of course, be important. It should take into consideration 
not only the military requirements, but also the needs and rights 
of the carriers who will cooperate in the execution of this plan. 


This tentative plan will be submitted to the Association 
of Railway Executives, and to other interested parties. 
It is hoped that those who are most competent will give 
to it serious consideration. 

Mr. Felton discussed the general features of the plan 
in part as follows: 


Discussion by S. M. Felton 


In the consideration of tentative plans for securing the 
maximum efficiency in transportation, supplies and ma- 
terial in the event of war or threatened war, the large 
place occupied by transportation comes to the fore 
and it is recognized by the railways that intensive study 
should be given to this matter with the view of produc- 
ing the best results and that the united experience of the 
railways be placed at the service of the government for 
the determination of the most effective method of hand- 
ling any emergency situation. 

It is my opinion that it should never again become 
necessary for this government to take over the operation 
of the railways; certainly not if we never are drawn into 
a war. Should we be unfortunate enough to become in- 
volved in a war, and should that war produce an emer- 
gency that would require the taking over of the railroads, 
the brief law now on the statute books gives the President 
that power. However, the coordinated efforts of the 
railroads, exercised through the Association of Railway 
Executives and the American Railway Association, should 
constitute a machine capable of handling almost any 
situation created by war, unless indeed the theater of 
operations of such war were on our own soil. 
lhe problem as I see it from my experience with these 
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matters is not so much a coordination of facilities as it is 
a coordination of ideas, in other words, a meeting of 
minds by the military people and the railroad people, so 
that each may understand what the other’s problem is 
and then proceed to carry out whatever may be necessary 
to meet that problem. 

As | understand the tentative plan submitted by the 
War Department for the consideration of the railways, 
it enunciates certain principles as a frame work on which 
to develop a completed plan and, briefly, provides that the 
railroads should not be taken over by the government, 
but should be permitted to function in their normal man- 
ner, unless the emergency is such that in the opinion of 
the President this step is necessary in order to insure the 
efficient prosecution of the war. Should, however, the 
emergency arise and the government take over the rail- 
ways that it would be done in order that the government 
in carrying out the war program might make the neces- 
sary demands upon the railroads and insure obedience to 
these damands as a matter of right. That there must 
necessarily in that event be a central control somewhere, 
and it is proposed that this central control shall be vested 
in the Secretary of War, who also acts as chairman of a 
committee of his selection of railway executives with an 
executive vice-chairman in charge of operations. 

This brings about immmediately what I refer to—the 
coordination of ideas, and the power vested in the Secre- 
tary of War can be delegated by him in any manner that 
he may see fit. The other important point, as I see it in 
the plan, is that it disturbs in no way the existing organi- 
zation of the several railway companies, but does make 
full use of the trained experience and skill of their per- 
sonnel. In my opinion this is one of the things that is 
absolutely essential to bring about success in any plan 
and to bring about the most efficient handling of trans- 
portation. 

There is a lot of detail in the plan that, no doubt, will 
require working out into definite form, such as providing 
the terms on which the roads are taken over, the terms 
on which they will be returned, the question as to money 
spent for war purposes through capital expenditures, who 
will pay for them and all those kind of things. These 
are details that will go into any final contract. The main 
thing is to provide the backbone of the plan. The rest 
of it will work out in my opinion without difficulty. 

Bear in mind at all times in the consideration of this 
that these railroads are officered and manned by as high a 
type of manhood as there is in any industry in the coun- 
try; that without the power of exercising military dis- 
cipline there is maintained a degree of discipline and 
obedience to orders within this organization that is only 
paralleled by that in the armed forces of the country ; that 
the capacity of these railroads can be expanded under 
emergency to handle any military load that may be pos- 
sible to put on them, with very little, if any, interfer- 
ence with the industrial business of the country; that in 
the extreme event of there being an invasion of this coun- 
try, keep in mind that the theater of operation is entirely 
different from what might be termed the zone of the 
interior and requires different handling. 

But, so far as the zone of the interior is concerned. 
if the principles as enunciated in the tentative plan pro- 
vide for the full utilization of the existing organizations 
of the several railway companies, and if it does make full 
use of the trained experience and skill of their personnel, 
and if the control of their operations is through a definite 
vested authority in the Secretary of War, who above all 
officers of the government has a direct responsibility and 
a knowledge of what is necessary for the conduct of the 
war, the plan as submitted would seem to indicate one 
method through which the best service could be secured. 










































































































When the plan is submitted to the railways it will receive 
their very careful consideration together with that of 
others interested, with the view of developing the final 
plan that in the opinion of everybody will produce the 
best results, but I want again to reiterate the hope that it 
should never again become necessary for this government 
to take over the operation of the railways. 


Mr. Aishton Says Railways Can Meet Emergency 


Mr. Aishton said that most of the difficulties that block 
efficient operation are due largely to the lack of under- 
standing on the part of men of different interest of each 
others “language” and what they are trying to bring 
about. The railways must know what the army wants 
and the army must know what the railroads can do to 
carry out what it wants. After that one of the important 
points is “not to stop anything that is going for fear that 
you may not be able to start it again,” and not to interfere 
by too much reorganization with the operating staffs. 
He said the railroads have learned much since the war 
and that much of what they have accomplished has been 
made possible by learning “the other fellow’s language,” 
and by co-operation between the roads, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the shippers to anticipate the 
transportation needs of the country and the equipment 
needed to take care of it. The railroads and railroad 
men are used to emergencies, Mr. Aishton said, and no 
matter what the emergency may be there are resources 
sufficient to meet it and give the military arm of the gov- 
ernment every support that can possibly be secured for 
it provided the problem of how to co-ordinate with other 
activities is worked out. He continued: 

The principle objective of the use of railways as a mili- 
tary necessity is ultimate victory. To assure such a vic- 
tory the railways, while organized and developed to 
further the arts of peaceful commerce, are the most ef- 
fective agent of warfare, enabling as they do the quick 
mobilization of large forces, the rapid assembling of the 
necessary machines of warfare and keeping the armies in 
the field fed, clothed and provisioned. Outside the theater 
of war or in the zone of the interior the railroads will in 
our opinion best serve the country if operated by the 
companies operating them in times of peace with their 
regular organization and personnel under such direction 
as will reconcile conflicting orders, insure harmony of 
working and offer the fullest guarantee that military re- 
quirements as well as the requirements of industry will 
be met so far as the capacity of the railways and safe 
operation will permit. 

As you know, the railways maintain as a part of the 
American Railway Association what is known as the 
Troop Movement Section, here in Washington, in direct 
contact with the Quartermaster General. While this is 
only a nucleus it is, however, capable of expansion over 
night into a fully developed operating machine, and, in 
addition, and as a preliminary to the tentative final plan 
of operation as it may be submitted, and at the suggestion 
of the War Department, a definite point of contact has 
already been established and is now functioning through 
the American Railway Association’s Car Service Division, 
and its district managers, with the arm of the military 
service engaged in making a study of procurement. This 
is a nucleus that can be expanded at any time to meet 
any of the various problems relating to service, car’ sup- 
ply, transportation and all that kind of thing that may 
arise during the study of this entire subject by the War 
Department, or in the event of any sudden emergency 
arising is prepared to immediately take whatever steps 
common sense and necessity might dictate. 

The whole problem of transportation as related to mili- 
tary necessity in the zone of the interior comes right down 
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to this. The railways of this country can handle any load 
that can be put on them to meet the military necessities 
of the country without serious interference of the ordi- 
nary commercial business of the country, provided: 

1. The operating companies continue to operate them 
in war as in peace, with no disturbance of their organiza- 
tion and personnel. 

2. There be provided a coordinating authority who can 
reconcile conflicting orders and agree on a definite pro- 
gram to be followed out. 

3. A recognition that the limiting factors of the whole 
transportation machine are the ability to promptly load at 
point of origin and promptly unload and dispose of at 
point of destination, and that if these two things are 
done the available equipment, personnel.and facilities are 
ample to meet any emergency. 

The railways are justly proud of their part in develop- 
ing the United States. They are made up as other in- 
dustries are made up of just so many human units and 
should necessity require it would be galvanized into a 
solid unit of action to defend the country they so liberally 
contributed to in the upbuilding. 


The Railways as an Engine of War 


This great nation has at its service today the most won- 
derful engine of war that has ever been developed in any 
time or in any country. In its 258,314 miles of railroads, 
its 68,990 locomotives, its 56,066 passenger cars, its 8,662 
Pullman and sleeping cars, its 2,380,482 freight cars, its 
total investment of $21,385,094,369, all set and kept in 
motion at the highest pitch of efficiency by a civil army 
of nearly two million officers and men, the problem be- 
fore you is not one of setting up another machine or 
another organization, but of how best to co-ordinate this 
tremendous engine of war with all your other activities. 


Other Discussion 


Mr. Gormley said the Car Service Division today is 
organized in such a way that it could readily function as 
a war machine and can meet any sudden demand for cars 
at any time. It has all the authority requisite to meet 
any emergency of war or peace and if the War Depart- 
ment should call on it for 1,000 cars at any time they 
could be delivered at the desired point before the material 
could be got ready to load them. 

Brig. Gen. A. C. Dalton, chief of the transportation 
service of the quartermaster corps, discussed “Problems 
of Government Transportation.” He said that success 
depends upon the degree of co-ordination of the railways 
with other activities more than upon anything else. It 
is essential that the railways establish a central agency 
and the War Department a similar one organized in 
such a way that the machine so established can be put 
into operation without delay. He also spoke of the neces- 
sity of establishing a “super” federal traffic agency to 
co-ordinate the various demands for transportation and to 
establish priorities. He said the difficulties experienced 
in 1918 were not due to the failure of the railways to 
furnish transportation but to the utter lack of a plan 
for co-ordinating the military and commercial traffic re- 
quirements. The railways were efficiently operated both 
before, during and after federal control. General Dalton, 
after discussing various details of this subject, proposed 
a plan for co-ordinating all the transportation facilities of 
the country and that the essential elements were provision 
for expansion only rather than organization and re- 
organization. 

Lieutenant Colonel M. R. Hilgard discussed the sub- 
ject of “Supply and Transportation,” illustrated with 
maps, and called on Mr. Aishton to explain the railroad 
problem of transporting 18 divisions from 18 mobilization 
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points throughout the country to concentration points in 
the East. Mr. Aishton said that as part of the railways 
share in a preparedness program the Troop Movement 
Section had been retained after federal control and that 
the manager, C. S. Stewart, was in constant touch with 
the quartermaster general’s office, studying the require- 
ments. In an emergency a representative of this section 
would be stationed at each point of mobilization to keep 
in touch with the requirements and with the various rail- 
wavs involved and to illustrate how such a large move- 
ment would be handled, he described briefly the procedure 
in transporting one division, with its supplies and equip- 
ment, from San Antonio, Tex., to Alexandria, Va. The 
most important point, he said would be to distribute the 
movement via various routes and he gave the figures for 
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the number of cars of each kind that would be required 
and pointed out the nine routes over which the movement 
might be distributed, in such a way that the additional 
load on each road would be comparatively small. The 
routes would range from 751 to 956 miles, he said, but 
the difference in distance would cut little figure in com- 
parison with the increased facility with which the move- 
ment could be accomplished. About ten days would be 
required for this movement. To move the entire 18 di- 
visions at the same time he said would merely involve 
multiplying the organization and routes, etc., by 18. 

[ Brig. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, of the Corps of Engineers, 
presented a paper on “Operation of Railroads in the 
Theater of Operations” which will be published in a sub- 
sequent issue of the Railway Age—Eb1Tor. } 





The Railway Supply Industry’ 


An outline of the extent of the industry—Some of its prob- 
lems—Effect of thoughtless criticism 


By Samuel O. Dunn 
Editor of the Railway Age 


EW people have anything approaching an adequate 
idea of how large and important the railway 
equipment and supply industry of the United 
States is. It is both absolutely and relatively larger and 
more important in this country than in any other in the 
world. This is due to two facts. First, it purveys 
especially to our own railroad industry; and the railroad 
industry is larger and more important in this country as 
compared with other industries than it is in any other 
country. Secondly, our railways have confined them- 
selves more closely than those of most other leading 
countries to their essential function of operating and 
maintaining facilities of transportation and have ventured 
less into the business of manufacturing. 
What is meant may best be made clear by contrasting 
the policies of our railways and those of Great Britain. 


The British railways build practically all their locomo-' 


tives and cars in their own shops. The building of 
locomotives and cars in independent manufacturing plants 
in that country is carried on chiefly for export. Through- 
out the history of our own railways it has required about 
all the capital they could raise to extend, enlarge and 
improve their plants enough to handle the increasing 
trafic available and to effect improvements in their per- 
manent structures which, together with improved locomo- 
tives and cars furnished by outside manufacturers, would 
bring about the maximum economy in operation. This 
policy of our railways in virtually abstaining from the 
manufacture of equipment, devices and materials has 
made necessary and has resulted in the development of 
our enormous railway equipment and supply industry. 

The vastness of this industry is best illustrated by 
Statistics showing the magnitude of the purchases made 
tron: it by the railways. I do not believe any estimate 
of the total purchases of our railways ever made has been 
large enough. Past estimates usually have been based 
upor the operating expenses of the Class I roads (ex- 
cluding switching and terminal companies). An adequate 
estimate must also include purchases charged to operat- 


—_——_. 


"From an address made at the regular monthly meeting of the Western 
Railwa, Club, held February 16, at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 





$2,180,000,000. 


ing expenses by the switching and terminal companies 
and by the Classes II and III roads, and, finally an 
estimate of purchases of equipment, materials and sup- 
plies made by all roads which are charged to capital 
account. 


Railway Purchases in 1923 Total about $2,728,000,000 


The purchases of materials and supplies made by the 
Class I roads (excluding switching and terminal com- 
panies) in 1923 and charged to operating expenses were 
approximately $1,266,000,000. Their expenditures 
chargeable to capital account were $1,059,000,000, but of 
this amount about $219,000,000 was paid in wages to 
railway employees. The balance of $840,000,000 charge- 
able to capital account must have been paid for equipment 
and supplies. Therefore, the expenditures of the Class I 
roads for equipment and supplies (not including fuel) 
amounted to approximately $2,106,000,000. This figure 
must be increased about 3% per cent or approximately 
$74,000,000, to include purchases made by the switching 


and terminal companies and the Classes II and III roads. 


This indicates that total purchases made by the railways 
from equipment and supply manufacturers amounted to 
In addition, the railways as a whole 
(including switching and terminal and Classes II and III 


companies) paid about $547,500,000 for fuel. 


This makes a grand total of approximately $2,728,- 


000,000 that the railways in 1923 paid to outside com- 


panies for equipment, materials, supplies and fuel. Let 
us briefly consider how these vast purchases were divided 


among the various lines of business which together con- 


stitute the railway equipment and supply industry. In 


doing this we must exclude the expenditures made by 


the switching and terminal companies and Classes II and 
III roads because of the impossibility of analyzing them 
with any accuracy. 

The purchases made by the Class I roads, and charged 
to operating expenses, have been analyzed by R. H. 
Aishton, president of the American Railway Association. 
These roads in 1923 paid $232,500,000 for forest products 
which were charged to operating expenses. They charged 
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to operating expenses $465,000,000 which was paid for 
iron and steel products; $57,245,000 for copper, zinc, 
lead, babbitt, etc.; $15,678,000 for lubricating oils and 
grease; $6,120,000 for cement. 

President Crowley of the New York Central has called 
attention to some other kinds of purchases which seem 
small compared with those that have been mentioned, but 
which in dollars and cents are large. The railways spend 
$1,300,000 a year with manufacturers of fireworks for 
fusees and torpedoes; $2,000,000 for dining car linen; 
more than $1,000,000 for china; $300,000 for red, blue. 
green or white bunting for signal flags, etc. I quote the 
following from an address that Mr. Crowley recently 
made at Pittsburgh: ; , 

“A fair estimate of the portion of Class I railroad 
earnings distributed annually among manufacturers of 
paper, pens, pencils, ink and other items which come 
under the head of stationery, and to printers, would be 
$19,000,000. 

“The railroads are good customers of the farmers, too. 
In dining cars are served annually approximately 
8,000,000 pounds of beef. It takes a herd of more than 
30,000 cattle to supply this beef, for only the choicest 
cuts are served in dining cars. Two million pounds of 
ham, 1,750,000 pounds of lamb chops, and 3,500,000 
pounds of other meats, 3,250,000 pounds of butter, 
6,000,000 quarts of milk, 27,000,000 eggs, 16,000,000 
lb. of potatoes are among the items served annually in 
dining cars.” The expenditures of the railways for fuel 
pay for 28% per cent of the bituminous coal produced, 
over 5 per cent of the anthracite and about one-fifth 
of the fuel oil produced in the country. 

In addition to all these purchases which go into oper- 
ating expenses, there must be considered, as I have 
already indicated, the purchases of equipment and ma- 
terials charged to capital expenditures, which amounted 
for the Class I roads in 1923, as already shown, to 
approximately $840,000,000. These purchases include 
indirectly all the iron, steel, lumber, cement and innumer- 
able other things which are used in constructing locomo- 
tives, cars, tracks, shops, bridges, stations and so on. 

The facts that have been mentioned call for emphasis 
upon certain points. One of these is the dependence of 
the railways upon the equipment and supply manufactur- 
ing industry. It has undoubtedly been fortunate for our 
railways that they have engaged in the manufacturing 
of equipment and supplies only to a very limited extent. 
Developing and operating a railroad, and carrying on 
a manufacturing business, are two widely different things. 
The primary and vital function of a railroad is to furnish 
transportation. It necessarily follows that if it engages 
in manufacturing to supply its own needs, its business as 
a manufacturer will be completely subordinated to its 
business as a transportation concern. The manufacturing 
part of its business cannot and will not be given the 
attention and supervision by its higher officers that they 
must give to its transportation business. It may try to 
keep the accounts of its transportation and manufactur- 
ing businesses separately. But overhead expenses. are a 
very large part of the expenses of any business. When 
an attempt is made to conduct two kinds of business, 
it is very unlikely that the overhead expenses will be 
properly allocated; and in consequence the management 
is quite likely to mislead itself as to the costs it is actually 
incurring in carrying on the two kinds of business. 

Furthermore, when the railways purchase equipment 
and supplies they usually buy from concerns which are 
engaged in active competition and which in consequence 
are making constant efforts to reduce their production 
costs in order that they may be able to undersell each 
other. Manufacturing carried on by a railroad itself is 
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not subject to this direct competition and, therefore. jp 
the manufacturing operations of a railroad there is sec- 
essarily lacking the strongest of all incentives to increase 
efficiency and reduce costs. 

There is another feature which is of great importauice, 
In Great Britain, because of the fact that the railways 
have followed the policy of building their own equipment, 
there has been not even a remote approach to standard- 
ization in construction and maintenance, whether as to 
types, dimensions or devices used. In this country, owing 
to the fact that independent manufacturing companies 
try to make equipment and supplies for all the railways, 
there has been brought about a much closer approxima- 
tion to standardization in various ways. This has pro- 
moted the mass production in which the United States 
leads the world, and which is the principal reason why 
our manufacturing industries, as well as our railroads, 
can carry on their business at lower unit costs in pro- 
portion to the wages paid per employee than the industries 
of any other country. 

The fact, however, that our railways do buy prac- 
tically all their equipment and supplies from manufac- 
turers makes them peculiarly dependent upon the 
manufacturers in certain ways. They must largely 
depend upon the manufacturers to invent, and furnish 
the capital for placing upon the market, new devices 
which, if bought and used by the railways, will result 
in savings of labor, fuel and material. They must depend 
very largely upon the manufacturers for the development 
of locomotives of increased hauling capacity, cars of 
better construction, and draft rigging and other devices 
of greater strength, which will make it possible to haul 
more freight per car and per train without any corre- 
sponding increase of operating and maintenance expenses. 
Illustrations of the extent to which the railroads are 
dependent upon the manufacturers of equipment and 
supplies for improvements which will help the railways 
to render service better and more economically might 
be multiplied endlessly. 


Tribute to Inventive Genius of Railway Officers 


It would present a false picture not to give prominent 
mention to the fact that a large part of the improvements 
which have been made year after year in equipment and 
devices of all kinds have been originated by the inventive 
genius and enterprise of railway officers. Even in such 
cases, however, the usual practice has been for the railway 
officer, while giving his own road the benefit of the 
improvement, to sell it to some manufacturer to market 
with other railroads. Furthermore, it is probable, that 
most of the important improvements in railway equipment 
and devices in this country have been originated by the 
manufacturers as well as placed upon the market with 
capital which they have furnished. It would be impos- 
sible to over-estimate the contribution which has been 
made by the railway equipment and supply manufacturers 
of the United States to the efficiency and economy in 
operation in which our railroads long have led the world, 
and never to so marked a degree as now. 

The past policy of our railroads in relying upon manu- 
facturing concerns to do their manufacturing has heen 
justified by past experience and continuance of it 15 
warranted by present and prospective conditions. Ii 
this policy is to be continued, it will be needful in the 
future, as it has in the past, for railway officers to give 
the most hospitable consideration to every suggestion for 
the improvement of railway equipment, tools and per- 
manent structures which may originate with manw/ac- 
turers and individual inventors. In view of the great 
progress that has been made year after year, there «02s 
not seem to be justification for the complaints somet: nes 
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heard that railway officers are not hospitable to new ideas. 
They are just as hospitable to new ideas as any other 
class of business men. Every business man tends to 
regard with skepticism any scheme presented to him the 
adoption of which would involve radical changes in his 
methods or machinery. It is said that when George 
Westinghouse presented the idea of the air brake a certain 
very great railroad man ridiculed the notion that his 
trains could be stopped with “wind.” It was not many 
years after that, however, until all our trains were being 
stopped by air. 

The very fact, however, that all business men are 
skeptical regarding revolutionary ideas and that many 
are very conservative in their attitude toward all radical 
changes, commonly makes it necessary for a manufacturer 
to incur losses for a long time in trying to market a 
new device. This fact should always be considered— 
although it is not always—in connection with the price 
that must be paid for the device when a market finally 
has been established for it. 

This thought brings to us a second point regarding 
the relations between the railways and the railroad supply 
industry which is of great importance. Those who speak 
on behalf of the railways have been engaged for years 
in emphasizing to the public the fact that the railways 
must be allowed to prosper if they are to be able to 
furnish the public good and adequate service. Exactly 
the same line of reasoning leads to the conclusion that 
the railway equipment and supply industry must prosper 
if it is to serve the railways well and adequately. Henry 
Ford is the most successful manufacturer in the world. 
The following incident about him is given upon good 
authority. A small manufacturer proposed to furnish 
him certain materials at a price so low that Mr. Ford 
doubted if it would be sufficient to enable the small 
manufacturer to produce at a profit. He had the con- 
cern’s accounts examined and his suspicion was verified. 
He, therefore, insisted upon paying for the materials at 
a higher price than that for which they had been offered 
to him. His line of reasoning was that if he accepted 
the price proposed the concern would lose money, and 
in time would cut off his supply of the materials it was 
to furnish, with the result of interfering with the opera- 
tion of his entire automobile plant. He could much 
better afford to pay a higher price than take the risk of 
any such result. He based his decision as to the price he 


would pay, not on sentiment, but on sound business 
principles. The equipment and supply industry of this 
country constitutes the railroads’ “service of supply. 


It is desirable that it should prosper in order that the 
railways may always have a good and adequate “service 
of supply.” 


Fluctuations of Railway Purchases Costly 

Railway purchases are subject to wide fluctuations, and 
in consequence, of course, the business of equipment and 
supply companies is subject to corresponding fluctuations. 
These fluctuations are costly both to the equipment and 
supply companies and to the railroads. When railway 
purchases greatly decline, competition between the manu- 
facturers for the reduced business causes sharp reduc- 
tions of prices. Meantime their overhead expenses 
cannot be much reduced. This means that their unit 
costs of production actually increase at the same time that 
their prices are reduced; and many of them lose money. 
Whe» business becomes good again the railways all enter 
the market at once. Active competition among them for 
the output of the manufacturers puts prices up. Then 
many prices rise to abnormal heights. 
There can be no doubt whatever that over a period of 
years these great fluctuations in railway purchases sub- 
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stantially increase the average unit costs of production 

of the manufacturers and the average prices that the 
railways have to pay. The manufacturers would make 
more profits and the railways would get lower average 
prices if railway purchases were made more uniformly 
year by year. 

Can railway purchases be made more stable? Nobody 
can answer this question unless he can also answer the 
question whether we can secure the adoption of an im- 
proved policy of railway regulation. The policy of regu- 
lation which has been followed for years has kept the 
railways operating constantly on too narrow a margin 
of profit. The result has been that every decline of their 
traffic and total earnings, even though relatively small, 
has forced them greatly to reduce their expenditures for 
new equipment, other improvements and maintenance. 
Owing to this policy of retrenchment, which has been 
absolutely necessary on many railways if they were to 
avoid deficits and even receiverships, hundreds of thou- 
sands of men have been laid off and purchases have been 
reduced by hundreds of millions of dollars. Then when 
traffic and earnings have increased and deferred expendi- 
tures for equipment, improvements and maintenance have 
had to be made, there has been a wild scramble to increase 
forces of employees and to buy equipment and materials. 

The bad effects of these wide fluctuations of railway 
purchases have not been confined to the railroads and the 
railway supply industries. They have been felt through- 
out the industry and commerce of the country and by 
every class of its people. They have increased unemploy- 
ment in periods of depression and intensified the demand 
for labor in periods of prosperity. They have made gen- 
eral business much worse than when it would not have 
been good anyway, and in periods of prosperity they have 
helped largely to cause the inflations which have over- 
strained the financial resources of the country and made 
inevitable subsequent periods of depression and deflation. 

The management of the railways could do considerable 
without assistance from regulating authorities to reduce 
the fluctuations in railway purchases. All past experience 
shows that when traffic is reduced it is but a matter of 
time until it will increase again to record breaking pro- 
portions. The more prosperous roads could make darger 
purchases in periods of depression and thereby do more 
than they usually have done to prepare for periods of 
business activity. If all the prosperous roads should 
follow this policy they undoubtedly would get equipment 
and supplies at lower average prices than they otherwise 
would and at the same time help to prevent such wide 
fluctuations of general business and prices as now occur. 

It is undoubtedly true, however, that a majority of 
roads are obliged by their financial exigencies to increase 
and reduce their purchases as their traffic and earnings 
vary. Secretary of Commerce Hoover is the leader in a 
movement for reducing wastes in industry. Some very 
large wastes in the railroad and railroad supply industries, 
and in the industry of the country as a whole, could and 
would be reduced if the government would adopt a policy 
in regulating the railways which would enable the roads 
to make purchases more uniformly from year to year. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission and a committee 
of railway executives appointed by the American Railway 
Association are engaged now in a study of means by 
which employment in the railroad business may be stabil- 
ized. Any policy which would stabilize employment would 

also stabilize purchases. No policy which may be adopted, 
however, will stabilize employment and purchases unless 
it will also make railway net operating income more 
adequate and stable. Railway employment and purchases 
always have varied and always will vary pretty closely 
with the railway net operating income earned. A large 
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decline in net is always accompanied or followed by a 
decline in employees and purchases. A large increase in 
net is always accompanied or soon followed by a large 
increase of employees and purchases. 

This suggests a point of importance with which I shall 
conclude this address. For reasons already stated, the 
railways are largely dependent on the railway equipment 
and supply industry for improving and adequately fur- 
nishing equipment and supplies. On the other hand, the 
railway equipment and supply industry is not only 
dependent upon the railroads for business, but the volume 
of business they can get from the railways from year to 
year and period to period depends upon the earnings of 
the railways, and especially upon the amount of net return 
they earn. There are numerous concerns, large and 
small, which depend entirely upon the railroads for busi- 
ness. There .are almost innumerable concerns which 
depend largely upon the railroads for business. Since 
a very large part of the manufacturing industry of the 
country, as well as a large part of the producers of raw 
materials, directly and indirectly depend largely, and many 
almost wholly, upon the railroads for business, it is to 
their selfish interest not merely passively to favor, but 
actively and energetically to advocate and promote, a 
policy of regulation which will enable the railways to 
prosper. 

Criticism Which Proves a Boomerang 

Unfortunately many of those who are directly and 
indirectly dependent upon the railways for business do not 
recognize this fact and act accordingly. Through the 
Railway Business Association and other channels the 
railway equipment and supply industry has fought long 
and ably for a reasonable policy of regulation. It is not 
uncommon, however, to hear traveling salesmen repre- 
senting concerns whose prosperity depends upon railway 
purchases criticising the surcharge on Pullman tickets. 
It is not uncommon to hear men connected with coneerns 
that depend upon the railways for business complaining 
about freight rates. 

The railways cannot contribute their full share to the 
prosperity of the country, either through the service they 
render, the number of men they employ or the purchases 
they make unless they earn adequate net returns. Any 
man—and especially any man who is largely dependent 
upon -the railroads for business—who criticises their 
service or rates without having first informed himself 
as to how well the railways have been and are doing 
financially simply talks regardless of the interest of his 
own business and of all the business of the country. 

As a result of readjustments of conditions which have 
been steadily going on for about four years the prospects 
of general business appear to be better than they have 
been at any time in ten years. This situation seems to 
ensure to the railways a substantial increase of traffic. 
As a result of the increase of traffic that began last fall, 
and of the large reductions of operating expenses that 
the railways have effected by increased efficiency of man- 
agement, the railways, as a whole have been for about 
six months earning a more nearly satisfactory net return 
than they have earned in any equal period since 1917. 

With the prospect of an increase in traffic, and so many 
railways earning good net returns, the great industry 
which makes equipment and supplies for the railways, and 
also, the industries from which it buys raw materials, 
must be entering a period of unusual prosperity. 

Let all of us who are especially interested in the 
railroad and railway supply industries join in efforts to 
manage our own affairs and influence government regu- 
lation of the railways so that we will contribute toward 
making this period of prosperity a prolonged one. 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasninoton, D. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ened 
February 21 amounted to 925,295 cars, an in- 
crease of 79,596 cars as compared with the cor- 
responding week of last year, which included a holiday, 
and of 95,108 cars as compared with 1923. This was also 
an increase of 22,000 cars as compared with the loading 
for the previous week, which included a holiday, bui a 
decrease of enarly 3,000 cars as compared with the week 
before that. Increases as compared with the correspond- 
ing week of last year were shown in all districts except 
the Pocahontas, in which there was a considerable ce- 
crease in coal loading, and in all classes of commodities 
except grain and grain products, livestock and coal. Load- 
ing of miscellaneous freight showed an increase of 46,- 
465 cars and merchandise an increase of 40,639 cars, but 
coal loading showed a decrease of 10,394 cars. Coal load- 
ing, 165,359 cars, also was less than it had been in any 
previous week this year, while miscellaneous freight was 
higher than for any previous week this year. The sum- 
mary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of the 

American Railway Association, follows: 

Revenue Freight Car Loapinc 

Week Ended Saturday, February 21, 1925 


Districts 1925 1924 1923 
Se 223,192 200,157 194,900 
DI! cc nendeéessnkeateens 191,869 167,590 174,680 
Tl +6 4cceneasenniteneds 40,919 42,647 31,393 
aes 147,583 140,341 138,906 
DE conn Seebeneaeedyes 116,540 113,889 108,055 
OT re ee 135,948 126,172 129,876 
NN OO POT 69,243 54,903 52,377 
Total Western districts.......... 321,732 294,964 290,308 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products........ 41,042 44,048 40,344 
DE  ccceunbdthadedekewheay 30,826 33,365 32,003 
St Ctekabtideudetetetneneieneds 165,359 175,753 178,558 
SN diet h de6 oa wines ie: ome ean a 13,339 12,610 14,913 
rrr ree 83,030 77,824 69,762 
tora ere 11,009 8,513 9,597 
nt: Oh. Csctbdnt cane eka edna 253,777 213,138 201,726 
EEO ONE OPE 326,913 280,448 283,284 
iki shad b-rl ieeaeieaeaiis 925,295 845,699 830,187 
ar ee ree 902,877 935,589 816,646 
February Vi. vkiketbesmkieiere eae 928,244 906,017 849,352 
DI Mivcdecaeakatiecinmawie 896,055 929,623 865,414 
DE. Minernssteediemaaeans 924,254 891,481 869,464 


Cumulative total, eight weeks.... 7,207,409 6,981,575 6,735,564 


The freight car surplus for the week of February 15-22 
showed a large increase, to 256,230 cars, including 100,- 
954 box cars and 113,302 coal cars. For the same period 
the Canadian roads had a surplus of 26,300 cars, includ- 


ing 22,525 box cars and 300 coal cars. 
Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings in Canada during the week ended 
February 21 aggregated 56,170 cars which was an in- 
crease over the previous week of 2,334 cars and over the 
same week last year of 9,072 cars. There was a severe 
snow storm in the Eastern division on February 20 and 
21 last year which tied up traffic to a considerable extent 
f. several days; also coal loading was affected last year 
b shut-downs in the Nova Scotia mines. In the West- 
ern division grain loading was lighter than last year by 
387 cars, but merchandise showed a gain of 565 cars and 
miscellaneous freight a gain of 542 cars. 


Total for Canada Cumulative totals 














_— to date 
Feb. 21, Feb. 14, Feb. 23, - —_ 
Commodities 1925 1925 1924 1925 24 
Grain and grain products........ 7,238 6,973 7,388 51,119 66,102 
Live SE sevnvaulechatieioawe 2,070 1,979 1,716 18,408 15,818 
Coal vitbehedé cask etenstecant 6,016 5,723 3,673 48.995 35,173 
aides Beeeeie aaa ilies abies a 288 372 301 2,457 181 
SA ceaii gue ecbies kewaan via 3,294 3,123 3,306 21,967 22,061 
eee ee 4,959 4,260 4,443 32,519 27,501 
Pulp and paper.......ccccscces 2.207 2,324 2,391 16,491 17,095 
Other forest products.......... 4,083 3,679 3,395 25,349 »2,716 
St waGhhced ss davewdncnensedas 1,140 1,022 883 8,915 952 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1.........00 14,247 14,368 10,627 106,346 94,337 
PD ddan vanndenaneudoc 10,628 10,013 8,975 75,656 77,051 
Total cars loaded............ 56,170 53,836 47,098 408,222 386,987 

Total cars received from con- 

SEND éctdbcnandcsceuces’ 35,737 37,975 34,805 263,276 258,623 
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Tamping, Dragging and Rolling Con- 
solidates New Fill 


Loutsville & Nashville embankments for Rigolets bridge approaches . 
were constructed with unusual care to insure stability 


By George G. Bryson 


Resident Engineer, Louisville & Nashville, Rigolets, La. 


HE construction of a new bridge across Rigolets 
Pass on the Gulf line of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville presented formidable problems because of 
the adverse foundation conditions of the site and the 
exposed position of the bridge with respect to the force 
of hurricanes which sweep the Gulf coast from time to 














velopment of a new line for the bridge crossing for a dis- 
tance of 14,600 ft. Of this total 3,095 ft. embraces the 
length of the new bridge, 3,576 ft. comprises creosoted 
pile and timber trestle construction in approaches at the 
two ends of the bridge and for a crossing of Little Lake, 
while the remaining distance, 7,929 ft., consists of em- 
bankments. 

Except for the actual crossing of the Pass and for a 
distance of about 300 ft. at the west end of the location, 
the line traverses salt marsh land characteristic of that 
which the railroad occupies for a distance of about 30 
miles along the shore of Lake Bourne. The general level 
of this marsh is only about 16 in. above the sea level and 
during severe storms is covered with from 8 to 10 ft. of 
water blown in from the gulf. The top three feet of the 
marsh comprises a crust consisting of dense masses of 
cane and marsh grass roots. Under this crust there is 











Driving the Creosoted Pile Trestle Across Little Lake 


time. This called for the development of a distinctive 
design of bridge substructure and required notably 
ingenious foundation methods, as described in an article 
by William H. Courtenay, chief engineer of the railroad, 
which appeared in the Railway Age of March 22, 1924, 
page 777. Of almost equal magnitude were the problems 
of constructing the embankment approaches for this 
bridge on unstable marsh land so that the situation not 
only presented the possibility of erosion during storms 
hut the certainty of extensive subsidence. A careful study 
of the conditions imposed led to the development of 
methods for the placing, compacting and dressing of the 
fills which it is believed will be effective in eliminating 
much of the trouble which is frequently experienced, with 
the sliding and settlement of embankments for long 
periods subsequent to construction. ; 
Rigolets Pass is a connection between Lake Pontchar- 
train and Lake Bourne, an arm of the Gulf of Mexico 
bordered on its northerly side by low, flat land occupied 
for a considerable distance by the Mobile-New Orleans 
line of the Louisville & Nashville. Various considera- 
tions, primary among which was the necessity of avoiding 
interference between the construction work and the opera- 
tion of trains over the existing structure, prompted the 
selection of a site for the new bridge some 150 ft. to the 
north of the old one. This offset, together with the need 
of developing easy grades to meet the rail level on the 
iew bridge, which is five feet above that on the old one, 
ind a desire to avoid any disturbance of the old embank- 
ment in the construction of the new, gave rise to the de- 





A View of the East Approach Fill After Being Dragged 


12 to 15 ft. of mud and under this, sand mixed with soft 
clay is found to a depth of 18 to 20 ft. Compact sand is 
reached about 38 ft. below the surface. 


Embankments Were Built from Trestles 


The material comprising this marsh is so soft that it 
was entirely impracticable to construct the tracks over its 
surface. For this reason the construction of the embank- 
ments for the new bridge approaches entailed the building 
of filling trestles 6,075 ft. long, of which 3,640 ft. is in 
the east approach and 2,435 ft. in the west approach. To 
insure adequate stability of these trestles, which were con- 
structed with four-pile bents, it was deemed necessary to 
secure a penetration of 5 to 7 ft. in the compact sand for- 
mation. Therefore, the piles were required to have a total 
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penetration of about 45 ft. through the marsh formation. 

Before undertaking the construction of the trestle, 
foundatior tests were made to determine the character of 
the marsh formation by driving piles at uniform intervals 
along the old track, the information thus obtained serv- 
ing as a criterion for determining the length of piles to 
he ordered for the various parts of the trestle. When de- 
livered, the piles were unloaded along the old track and 
skidded to drivers working on the new line. Experience 
in driving proved that the piles ordered were of suitable 
lengths, the penetration for the last three to five blows of 
a 4,000-Ib. hammer falling 30 to 40 ft. in the leads being 
only 1 to 1% in. 


Use Clay for the Filling Material 


Clay was selected for the filling material in order to avoid 
erosion of the embankment during tropical storms. This 
material was obtained at Lakeshore, Miss., 14 miles east of 
Rigolets, where it was excavated from pits and loaded on 
flat cars by a Model 37 Marion dragline excavator of the 
caterpillar type, using a 1'%4-yd. bucket and a 50-ft. boom. 
This machine excavated from 850 to 1,000 cu. yd. of 
material a day. The elevation of the original ground sur- 
face at the clay pit is about six feet above sea level. The 
pits were opened and excavated to a depth of 18 ft. or 
approximately 12 ft. below sea level. Water to a depth 
of four feet was kept in the pits while loading as the 
material, when thoroughly saturated, loads into and dumps 
from the drag line bucket more easily than if dry, and 
when placed on the cars wet unloads much better as the 
unloading plows lie flat on the floor of the cars and cut 
all the clay off without riding over the material as they 
would if the clay were dry. Water for submerging the 
bottom of the clay pit was obtained from an artesian well 
flowing at the rate of about 16,000 gal. per hour and was 
carried to the pit through a pipe line. This well also fur- 
nished steam water for the excavator outfit, camp supply 
and three locomotives used in this service. One engine 
made up the trains of loaded material and handled the 
empties for the excavator while the other two hauled the 
material in trains of 25 cars from the pits to the point of 
unloading. 

The 125 flat cars used in this service were equipped with 
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conclusion that the total amount of material required fo, 
the finished fills would be twice that determined by Cal- 
culating the section between the marsh level and subgrade 
or that subsidence would be 100 per cent. Observations to 
date indicate that this assumption was substantially 
correct. , 

The clay filling material was first unloaded at the west 
filling trestle as this one was completed first for the use 
of the contractor who built the foundations and piers for 
the new bridge. The action of the material first unloaded 
here was observed closely to determine the best plan for 
the distribution of the clay along the trestles. At points 

















Two Flanged Wheels at the Tops of the Leads Serve as Guides 
for the Ram 


in the north slope in the west fill the new material had 
moved out 125 to 150 ft. from the center of the track, 
but on the south slope it has moved only to the foot of the 
old embankment which, no doubt, checked the spread on 
the south side of the new fill so that the marsh mud as dis- 
placed by the weight and bulk of the new fill, all shifted to 
the north, carrying with it sections of the marsh crust 
and the outer and lighter edges of the new fill. This has 
given certain sections of the new embankment the ap- 





General Location Plan at Rigolets Pass 


stakes or guides for the unloading plows and with hinged 
steel aprons to provide an unbroken surface throughout 
the length of the train for the uninterrupted travel of the 
plows. The plows are Barnhart ballast unloaders manu- 
factured by the Marion Steam Shovel Company and were 
moved over the train by an 80-hp. Lidgerwood unloader 
carried in the train next to the engine. One of the plows 
is right hand and the other left hand so that material can 
be deposited in uniform amounts along either side of the 
filling trestles as desired. 

Investigation at the inception of this project led to the 





pearance of slides, such as are common on mountain 
slopes. 

Based on this experience with the west fill it was 
thought best to unload material from the trestles through- 
out their entire length and thus load the marsh crust 
slowly, causing the clay to break down and part the marsh 
crust at the trestle first and then penetrate and disj/ace 
the mud, soft clay and sand and force this undesi 
material outward and away from the base of the fill. | !u!s 
plan proved satisfactory. The crust was broken at te 
trestle, the inner edge bending downward under the 
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weight of the clay and buckling upward further out, 
allowing the soft mud to flow underneath it. This was 
followed by the spread of clay as its bulk was increased 
and it was thrown outward by the spreader. Continued 
loading moved the crust constantly outward and up and 
buckled more of the marsh surface upward so that after 
the fills had been completed the original marsh surface 
on both sides of the east fill had been pushed out an 
average distance of 100 ft. from the center of the track. 
The outer and lighter edges of the fill which fell on the 
marsh surface were carried out 40 to 50 ft. on this crust 
as it moved to the south as well as to the north, as the 

















A Side View of the Rammer After it Had Been Reconstructed 
to Allow Side Swinging 


old embankment was too far away to check the spread of 
the east fill as was the case on the west side of Rigolets 
Pass. Consequently this fill had the appearance of having 
developed slides although not to as great an extent as the 
west fill. The uplifting of the marsh crust and portions 
of the mud underneath it caused this material to lose much 
of its water and become more stable and stiff, thus increas- 
ing its value as a counterweight against the parts of the 
clay embankment which may yet be suspended in the 
upper and softer formation of the marsh. 
Trestle Deck Interferes with Filling 

Because the material used for making the fills was wet 
and was unloaded over the side of cars, the space between 
the rails on the trestle could not be filled to the same level 
as the shoulders and caused a valley to be formed im- 
mediately under the track which filled with water. When 
the fill material unloaded from the work train had been 
carried to the level of the ties or slightly above, a Mann- 
McCann spreader was used to clear the track for the 
delivery of more material and also to extend the shoulders 
to a much greater width than was desired for the finished 
section. This surplus on the shoulders was moved by a 
locomotive crane with a 34-yd. clam-shell bucket. to the 
open space between the stringers, filling this space loosely 
and also heaping the clay slightly above the ties so that 
some of it could be driven down between the stringers by 
lragging or dropping the closed bucket on the clay. 

This procedure had the disadvantage that it formed 
holes in the shoulders of the fill which filled with water 
and left the slopes of the embankment exposed to erosion. 
During the later part of the work a plan was devised for 
using the spreader to carry out this operation with the aid 
of a special bridge filling wing which was built for this 
purpose. The use of the spreader with this wing not only 
olviated the need of making any holes in the shoulders as 
were formed in the operation of the bucket but will do as 
much work in 20 minutes as the crane would do in 8 
hours, 


While the clam-shell bucket or the spreader could place 
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any desired quantity of material between the rails neither 
of them was effective in working this material between 
the ties or in thoroughly filling the space under the trestle 
and in solidifying the material so placed. To overcome 
this deficiency a machine was devised by means of which 
the fill could be rammed between the ties of the trestle, 
both inside and outside the stringers. This machine has 
the general characteristics of a homemade skid pile driver 
and is mounted on a wooden-underframe flat car. The 
design was developed on the work, using such material 
as was available on the ground. Many of the parts are 
therefore heavier and more cumbersome than if timbers 
had been ordered specially and cut for this purpose. 

The base of the machine consists of two 8-in. by 16-in. 
stringers 24 ft. long, placed along the two sides of the 
car with one end projecting 3% ft. beyond one end of the 
car. A small one-drum hoisting engine was mounted on 
a platform placed at one end of these sills while pile driver 
leads 12% ft. long were erected at the projecting end 
with the necessary bracing to secure stiffness in the trans- 
verse and longitudinal directions. At the top of the leads 
two double-flanged wheels mounted in cast-steel bearings 
were attached into the inner faces in such manner that the 
bearing surfaces of the two wheels were 26% in. apart. 

These two wheels serve as guides for a plunger or ram 
consisting of an 8-in. by 16-in. timber 30 ft. long with a 
33-ft. 80-lb. rail bolted to each 8-in. face. These rails 
were attached with their lower ends 3 ft. above the bottom 
of the sticks where they were made to bear on the tops of 
two blocks 8 in. by 13 in. by 3 ft., also bolted to the sides 
of the plunger or ram, thus giving the ram a base 8 in. 
wide by 42 in. long or the maximum dimensions that 
would permit it to pass between the ties and between the 
inner faces of the two inside stringers of the trestle. The 
face of this ram was shod with a steel plate 4 in. thick. 











































The Roller Was Provided with an Overhead Hitch for Moving 
It About 


A triangular groove was cut in the center of the back 
side of the stick to serve as a guide for a hoisting cable 
fastened to the plunger 3 ft. from the bottom and carried 
up over a sheave at the top of the lead frame and thence 
to the drum of the hoisting engine. 


How the Machine Was Operated 


The machine was operated the same as an ordinary 
drop-hammer pile driver, raising the ram by engaging 
the friction clutch on the engine drum and delivering the 
blow by releasing the friction. The ram weighs 1,950 Ib. 
Holes around the caps and piles and under the stringers 
were best filled when the clay was rammed wet as it then 
moves laterally. It is compacted best and becomes ex- 
tremely hard when rammed dry. The consolidation of 
the clay between and along the outside of the stringers 
was carried along as the crane and bucket or the spreader 
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filled the space between the rails, the operation of filling 
and ramming being done alternately, until the opening 
directly under the track and between the ties was com- 
pletely filled and rammed, this condition being indicated 
when the ram would not drive the clay lower than the 
bottom of the ties. 

As it was found desirable to ram and consolidate the 
clay along the outside of the stringers as well as between 
them, the ramming machine was reconstructed, in part, to 
provide means for swinging the frame to either side. This 
was done by placing struts between the two sills, bolting 
them rigidly in this position and raising the entire frame 
and engine 12 in. The frame was supported in this posi- 


tion on a turntable 8 in. thick and 9 ft. in diameter, con- 
structed of timber covered with %-in. steel plates salvaged 
from the dredging wells of the Rigolets bridge piers. 
The frame was pivoted over this table by means of a 6 
in. pin passed through the table and the frame of the car 
and secured underneath the car sills. 

















A Close View of the Forward End of the Ramming Machine 


The frame was swung to either side by means of one- 
inch lines fastened to the outer ends of outriggers pro- 
jecting from the sides of the car near its forward end 
and passing through sheaves on the center line of the 
frame and thence to a winch head on the hoist. The car 
was moved forward or backward by using the winch head 
to haul on a 1%-in. manila line 150 ft. long which was 
caught over a track tie some distance forward or to the 
rear of the car by means of a timber hook. Water and 
coal were supplied from tanks and bunkers on a flat car 
coupled at the rear of the ramming machine. 

The ramming machine will thoroughly compact the 
material at the center of the track and along both sides 
over a distance of 440 ft. in an eight hour working day, or 
under the center or along either side only for a distance 
of 1,320 ft. 


Slopes Were Dressed by Dragging and Rolling 


Holes left in the shoulders of the fills by the crane and 
grab bucket and uneven points on the slopes were filled 
and removed by using a special drag outfit which also 
flattened the sides of the fills to a uniform slope of three 
to one. This drag was made by securing six, 33-ft. 80- 
lb. rails to a timber pile about 35 ft. long, the attachment 
being made by bolting the rails to the pile at each end 
and by lashing them at the center with a 34-in. wire cable 
which was passed through a hole in the pile to prevent 
its slipping. This drag was hauled along the embank- 
ment by means of 34-in. engine or car chains attached to 
it at the center and at each end and hooked to the rear of 
the tender and the forward end of the locomotive, the 
relative lengths of the chains being adjusted to secure the 
desired position of the drag on the slope, experience in- 
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dicating what lengths and adjustments were necessary to 
secure the best results. 

If the material is dry, as it should be to work best, and 
it has been uniformly placed along the shoulders and 
slopes, the engine may be moved at the rate of six niiles 
per hour. If there are hard or high points in the slope, 
the drag must move very slowly, loading it heavier end 
over the high points by having track men ride on it. ‘his 
is not at all dangerous. When desired, this drag is thrown 
from one side of the embankment to the other by making 
proper adjustments of the chains and moving it over with 
the locomotive. Reversing the direction of the drag is 
done by dropping the chains from the drawheads and 
reversing the connections. If conditions are good a fill 
about 4,000 ft. long can be completely dragged and fin- 
ished on both sides in 10 to 12 hours. 

After the slopes were completed with the drag they 
were rolled with a roller of simple construction. This 
rolling consolidated the slopes, compacted the loose ma- 
terial left by the drag and left a hard surface which should 
be little affected by erosion. 

This project was carried out under the direction of Wil- 
liam H. Courtenay, chief engineer of the Louisville & 
Nashville, who devised and instituted the special measures 
taken for consolidating the embankments after a_thor- 
ough study of the conditions. The work was under the 


immediate direction of the writer. 
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Traffic Growth Imposes Burden on 
the Chicago Terminals’ 


Through passenger and local freight stations must be 
maintained close to business center 


By E. H. Lee 


Vice-President and Chief Engineer, Chicago & Western Indiana, Chicago 


AILROAD transportation may be divided between 
freight traffic and passenger traffic, and between 
inbound and outbound business. Freight move- 

ments may be subdivided into through, local and those 
internal to the metropolitan area. Local and internal 
movements may be further subdivided between business 
to and from industry tracks, to and from freight houses 
and to and from team tracks. These last two are con- 
sidered together in this paper because while one consists 
largely of less-than-carload freight and the other of car- 
load freight, in each case the railroad has an added duty 
either in loading, unloading or protecting the freight, and 
the facilities, usually located close together, are handled 
by the same local organization. 

A recent study of the freight transportation situation 
in Chicago, probably the most thorough and painstaking 
ever made, discloses the following statistics, using round 











figures : 

AVERAGE DAILY MOVEMENTS, THROUGH AND LOCAL, 
TO CHICAGO 
Inbound Outbound 

Loads, Locals— 

SEED, SMUMED « acccccpccceevecseceesese 6a0gee 4,000 4,000 
Freight house and team track............ 2,000 2,000 
DE <. ec ctenesebeekeietouadenseae 6,000 8,000 3,000 5,000 

12,000 9,000 

SIND doc ctsesd0énecseen 6505eee erenecesorenenee 3,000 6,000 

iia detuned scckcdiweetsenenhesanners 15,000 15,000 


MOVEMENTS, INTERNAL, TO CHICAGO 


Bs Gl. Bad xccciass cnviccctectconucenas 3,000 

SS Ae errr 1,000 4,000 

TTT TT TT Te TT TT eT TT te 5,000 
BE, doc athe wwe e25 6006660650 ee ous 0eeneens 9,000 


The movement of empty cars in the Chicago area is 
incidental. The movement of loaded cars is the vital 
factor in the situation. The varying movements of loaded 
cars in Chicago in the order of their relative importance 
are shown thus: 

1. 


oaded Local Car Movements to and from Industries: 


Cars 
OS PPT Torre CT eT 6,000 
Internal to Chicago .....cccccseees 3,000 
QUIN, nk ow ct cov ecscsvcncceecns 3,000 

ND os ta canine Cewedeeeeccdaeveksens 12,000 or 57 per cent 

2. led Local Car Movements to and from Freight House and Team 
Inbound ab Gas nine ate eeudwa th 2,000 
Enteral Ge Chien. < .ccecvcccesccs 1,000 
PU, ieee eas sccvievewencudses 2,000 

TNE ac cxdtddewseesnnquencdedeanenes 5,000 or 24 per cent 

3. led Through Car Movements Transferred Between Railroads: 

Inbound ..... ee errr 4,000 
ED ch. ce he4' c06ndeeeneds baces 4,000 
0 ee ee 8,000 


= 4,000 or 19 per cent 


100 per cent 





Goamd Tetal 2c ccccccvecscavescensece 21,000 - 


These through transfer movements are counted twice, once inbound 
an e outbound. In order to determine their relative importance they 
she e counted only once, and therefore the total is divided by two.) 


: racted from a paper presented at the fourth mid-winter convocation 
ort Western Society of Engineers on February 20. 
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The larger industrial plants locate where steam railroad 
industry track connections are available. New plants 
locate where land is relatively cheap and track access easy. 
Old and established plants as they grow are constantly 
removing from the old locations where plant space is 
restricted and tracks have become congested, to new areas 
where ample space is available both for plants and track- 
age. It is therefore apparent that this element of the 
freight traffic of Chicago will be handled successfully 
along the same general lines of growth and development 
as in the past. 


Freight Houses and Team Tracks 


The freight houses and team tracks of the various 
railroads entering Chicago are still located in general on 
their original sites, but changes have come and will per- 
sist. The motor truck is playing an increasingly impor- 
tant part in the handling of freight. between the store 
or factory and the freight house and team track. It is 
also diverting entirely from the steam roads a considerable 
tonnage of freight traffic destined to nearby points. The 
use of the motor truck makes possible so-called off-track 
freight houses, while universal freight houses, where 
freight is received mixed for all railroads to be there 
classified and loaded into trap cars for delivery to the 
freight house of each of the road-haul roads, have been 
growing in number in Chicago. 

Transfer stations located in the outskirts supplementing 
the work of the downtown freight houses are being in- 
creasingly used by the road-haul roads in Chicago. Other 
improved facilities and methods of freight handling may 
develop in the future. 

These changes illustrate the fundamental fact that 
freight traffic destined to and from freight houses and 
team tracks differ radically in one characteristic from 
local freight traffic destined to industries. When conges- 
tion comes the industries themselves move to a new and 
freer site. In the case of freight house and team track 
traffic, however, past experience indicates that they tend 
to move to the freight producing area. This difference 
will have an important influence upon the future develop- 
ment of freight house and team track traffic in Chicago. 

Those railroads which have already rebuilt their local 
freight house and team track facilities have followed the 
theory that business in and near the “Loop” will continue 
to increase and that therefore they were justified in pro- 
viding a substantial increase in these facilities for the 
future. In any event it seems certain that as the city 
grows and new centers of freight house and team track 
tonnage develop, suitable facilities of one kind or another 
to care for this traffic will be provided near the source 
of the traffic, thereby relieving the down-town freight 
houses and team tracks. 

In the early days through cars from points outside of 
Chicago destined to points beyond were interchanged 
directly between the road-haul roads. With the growth 






















































































































































































































































































































































































of freight transportation the tendency has been more and 
more to handle this business over belt lines, where the 
traffic could be moved free from the congestion of the 
down-town tracks and city streets. At present, traffic of 
this kind comprises 19 per cent of the total loaded car 
movements within the metropolitan area, and 75 per cent 
of this 19 per cent is handled by belt railroads. 

The existing belt lines with such additions to permanent 
way, power and equipment as may reasonably be required 
by the growth of traffic will be able to handle this through 
transfer traffic promptly and economically both from an 
operating and a capital expenditure point of view for 
many years to come. It is to be noted that these through 
movements are no longer any real part of the freight 
transportation problem of Chicago. They are already 
largely removed therefrom and constantly tend to be- 
come of less relative importance. 


Passenger Traffic of Two Classes 


Passenger transportation on the steam railroads of 
Chicago is divided between through traffic and suburban 
traffic. More than 500 through passenger trains and 
more than 800 suburban trains per day enter and leave 
the city. Suburban trains were originally put on by 
the railroads to fill a pressing public need and to utilize 
tracks and facilities then only partially used. Without 
doubt suburban transportation on the Chicago railroads 
should continue as at present until this traffic begins 
to congest and crowd out the through traffic. As between 
the two, however, through traffic must be given the prefer- 
ence, because suburban ahd interurban passenger traffic 
can always be diverted to other transportation routes, 
whereas no such possibility of diversion exists for the 
through passenger traffic of the steam railroads. 

One strongly marked characteristic appears in the great 
passenger stations of the country. With few exceptions 
they tend to remain close to the business centers of their 
respective cities. They may move closer in, but seldom 
move farther out, the reason being that the business 
center is the point most’ easily reached by the greatest 
number of people.’ Proximity thereto seems to be_ thé 
best meastire of convenience. The location of the through 
passenger terminal is therefore less subject to change 
than the railroatl terminal of any other kind. 

The struggle for profit is the main incentive leading 
to improvements in facilities and methods for the rail- 
roads, as for other forms of business and industrial ac- 
tivity. 

\nd profit involves the keeping of expenditures 
to the lowest practicable terms, upon an economic basis. 
The railroads west of the Chicago river have completed 
the reconstruction of their passenger terminals, and with 
one exception their freight houses and team tracks. The 
railroads on the lake front have covered their similar 
situation by acquiring real estate and accepting ordinances, 
thus settling upon their reconstruction program. This 
leaves only the 14 railroads, included in the three groups 
known as the B. & O., LaSalle and Dearborn Station 
groups, still to formulate plans for the reconstruction of 
their freight and passenger terminals. 

Several reports on the Chicago terminal situation have 
been made in recent years. The most imnortant of these 
is that made in 1915 by John F. Wallace, chairman. 
Chicago Railway Terminal Commission. It recommended 
the straightening of the Chicago river, something well 
night indispensable to the future of the city: it recom- 
mended that all streets over the area occupied by the 14 
railroads be carried up on viaducts, the ground level 
under which was to be occupied by rearranged railroad 
tracks and facilities: and it recommended the use of the 
air rights over tracks for the development of business 
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structures of various kinds, as has been done in the case 
of the Grand Central terminal in New York. 


Shift to Lake Front Unsound 


These recommendations deserve unstinted praise. They 
are to the equal advantage of the public and the railroads. 
However, the report falls into the fundamental error of 
urging the removal of passenger terminal facilities to the 
lake front, and the sale of all railroad property each of 
Clark street to private interests. The whole transaction, 
i.e., the sale of property and the cash value of air rights, 
less the cost of river straightening, viaducts, and railroad 
improvements, was estimated to show a profit of 
$43,000,000. 

Business property is valuable in proportion to the 
number of people coming to or passing by it.. Passenger 
station improvements attract people and freight yards and 
stations drive them away. For this and other good reasons 
the assumed value of railroad property to be sold and 
air rights to be leased have been found upon careful 
analysis to be more than twice too high, and the estimated 
cost of improvements using present unit prices is only 
one-half large enough; so that the alleged profit of 
$43,000,000 becomes an outgo of more than that amount, 
an error in this estimate of financial results of $90,000,000. 
Furthermore, a feature of this report, apparently made 
upon assumptions unchecked by a careful scrutiny of the 
available facts, is the recommendation. that passenger 
facilities be removed from a site already owned by the 
railroads and fully ample for the -purpose, as detailed 
plans have shown, to another sité twice as far from the 
business center, and much less accessible to passengers. 
Such a plan would mean a serious financial loss to the 14 
railroads. It would be of manifest disadvantage and loss 
to the public because it would greatly delay if not entirely 
stop business development to the south of the Loop. 
Pedestrians and. patrons of urban transportation systems 
would be greatly inconvenienced, and patrons traveling 
by taxi and motor, ‘except those coming from a narrow 
fringe along the lake shore to the north and south, would 
lose both time and money. 


Unification Not Desirable 


A second report, the so-called Warfield Report on Joint 
Terminals at Chicago, made under private auspices and 
issued March 28, 1922, is an example of a meager devel- 
opment of information, with the erroneous conclusions 
thereby entailed. As to passenger traffic, the Wallace 
report was assumed to be correct and its conclusions were 
adopted without investigation. As to freight traffic, the 
Warfield report recommended the expenditure of over 
$50,000,000 for improvements to handle Chicago’s freight 
traffic. The report evidently assumes that through trans- 
fers make up the bulk of the total movement, whereas this 
movement is only 19 per cent of the whole, three-quarters 
of which is now being handled promptly and economically 
over some one of the various belt lines. The remainder 
can be equally well so handled both now and in the 
future, and therefore the expenditure of most of this 
great sum is recommended to meet a need that does not 
exist. 


Conclusions 


This report also recommends the unification of all 
Chicago railroad terminals, a plan under which the 
separate operation and control of the road-haul roads 


would cease at the line of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. 
Such a radical change in operation would be undesir:.))le 
alike to public and private interests, because it is contr: 
to the entire trend of growth of the railroads in Chica “0. 

Summarizing the Chicago Terminal situation. © ¢ 
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probabilities seem to be: That congestion will continue 
to appear from time to time, because of the growth of 
population and business ; and congestion is about the only 
evidence of the need of enlarged facilities that is con- 
sidered valid and conclusive by either railroad manage- 
ments or public regulating bodies ; ' 

That local freight traffic to industries will generally 
find relief from congestion by the removal of the indus- 
tries themselves to new locations, free from the old re- 
strictions ; 

That freight house and team track traffic will tend to 
find relief from congestion, by the development of new 
units of the various required kinds, located adjacent to 
new freight producing areas, and supplementing the old 
facilities ; 

That through transfer freight traffic will continue to 
move over existing belt lines in greater volume, using 
tracks and improvements which will be enlarged as be- 
comes necessary. 
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That suburban passenger traffic will continue as at 
present until it congests and limits through traffic, prob- 
ably then to be diverted to other available routes of urban 
transportation ; 

That through passenger traffic will continue to increase 
and to enter terminals that cling to the heart of the city; 
that these terminals are more nearly fixed and immovable 
than any other kind of railroad terminal improvements ; 
and that consequently, unless future requirements have 
been wisely foreseen and provided for in present plans, 
the means then used to meet the later growth of this 
traffic either by the enlargement of the terminals or by 
the development of other alternatives will cost enormously 
more than railroad improvements of any other kind. 

The railroads are the foundation and industry is the 
superstructure of the business activity of the city, as of 
the nation. Each depends upon the other for continued 
life and prosperity. Their interests are intrinsically 
identical and cannot be separated without mutual disaster. 


D. & R. G. W. in Transition Period 


Joint control by Missouri Pacific and Western Pacific 
unites property with aggressive interests 


T is to be hoped that the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western's involved problems are now far’ enough 
advanced towards solution so that the management 
will in the future be able to pay more attention to 
railroading and less to worries of finance and litigation. 
The promising phases of the situation outweigh the few 
remaining ‘discouraging factors. The control or owner- 
ship of the property seems to have been determined, 
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The Denver & Rio Grande Western 


divided as it now is equally between the Western Pacific 
and Missouri Pacific ; this creates a community of interest 
among the three properties. The interest of the re- 
juvenated Missouri Pacific in the property restores the 
Denver (D. & R. G. W.) in great measure, at least, to 
the new Missouri Pacific group, thereby uniting it with 
Strong and aggressive interests. Not the least promising 
factor in the Denver situation is the selection to its presi- 
dency of J. S. Pyeatt, who comes to the road after his 
Signal suecess as the executive of the Gulf Coast Lines. 


Brief History of Denver’s Troubles 


The history of the Denver’s troubles during the past 
decade. constitute an. involved story. It deals. almost 
entirely with the relations between the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western and the Western Pacific. The Denver 
was formerly a prosperous property with a good dividend 
record and good credit. It was acquired by the Gould 
interests in 1901, through the purchase of stock by the 
Goulds and the Gould-controlled Missouri. Pacific. It 
was thereupon made the means of. carrying out the Gould 
ambitions for a through line to the Pacific coast in the 
form of the construction of the Western Pacific, assisted 
by the financial backing and guarantees of the Denver. 
More precisely, the Denver guaranteed an issue of 
$50,000,000 first mortgage bonds of the Western Pacific, 
which were sold to the public. It made advances to it 
totaling $25,000,000, which the Western Pacific paid for 
in second mortgage bonds, and some $17,500,000 was 
advanced on notes, these advances with interest finally 
totaling $55,500,000. The Denver also held $50,000,000 
of the Western Pacific $75,000,000 capital stock. 

The Western Pacific started operation in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1912, and from the start failed to earn 
the $2,500,000 required for interest on its first mortgage 
bonds. Sums needed to make up that interest were ad- 
vanced by the Denver under its guaranty, and the then 
parent company took over notes from the subsidiary com- 
pany in payment. This continued until 1915, when the 
Denver refused further to advance the first mortgage 
interest; in other words, it defaulted on its guaranty. 
The first result was to throw the Western Pacific into 
receivership. It was promptly reorganized in 1916 by 
interests owning the first mortgage bonds, and in the 
reorganization the interest of the Denver was entirely 
eliminated. The new company, assisted largely by the 
traffic given to it by the war-time cessation of Panama 
Canal competition, prospered and has since earned suff- 
cient after charges to pay regular dividends on its pre- 
ferred stock. The new Western Pacific Corporation, 
furthermore, secured control of some 95 per cent of the 
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first mortgage bonds. Its aggressive owners set out to 
sue the Denver for damages on the failure of the Denver 
to meet its guaranty. They won such damages in the 
amount of $38,000,000, as a result of which the Denver 
itself went into receivership. 


First Reorganization Fails 

The first receivership of the Denver & Rio Grande 
(in the present cycle) began in January, 1918. Reorgan- 
ization in the interest of the new Western Pacific Corpora- 
tion, which bid in the property to protect the judgment 
won by the first mortgage bondholders, was effected in 
1921. By the reorganization plan, the Western Pacific 
gained entire control of the Denver through the owner- 
ship of 300,000 shares of Denver no par value stock. 
The preferred and common stock of the old company, 
amounting in total to about $80,000,000 par value, was 
not taken care of in the reorganization. These issues 
were entirely eliminated and with them the interest of the 
former owners, including notably the Missouri Pacific and 
those who had acquired the former Gould holdings. The 
new company was named the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western. It was not successful and remained out of 
receivership only from August 1, 1921, to July 21, 1922, 
when a default in bond interest again put the property 
in the hands of the court. Another reorganization plan 
was offered in 1922, but it was not until 1923 that the 
plan was offered that, as later amended in 1924, per- 
mitted a second reorganization. 


D. & R. G. W. Revenves anp Expenses 


1924 1923 
Total operating revenues $33,011,558 $34,587,497 
a mi ena Ge Cs onécave irredkswee sen 6,128,433 5,534,640 
Maintenance of equipment...............- 9,151,008 9,653,292 
Transportation (sicsereneebeeuntonhean 11,378,447 12,698,471 
Total operating expenses. .........0e8--ee5- 28,591,457 30,030,670 
Net operating revenues.........00+.eeees 4,420,101 4,556,827 
Net operating income Sees cuseeceeese 2,785,083 3,231,815 


The reorganization plan which has lately gone into 
effect called for the issuance of 300,000 shares of no 
par value common stock to be taken over by the Western 
Pacific Corporation for $10,000,000 in cash, and for the 
sale of one-half this issue to the Missouri Pacific, which 
agreed to pay the Western Pacific $9,000,000 for it. It 
is thus that the interest of the Missouri Pacific in the 
Denver has been restored. There were issued $16,445,600 
of 6 per cent cumulative stock without voting power, and 
$29,808,000 general mortgage sinking fund bonds paying 
5 per cent interest and maturing in 1955, these two issues 
being given in exchange for the refunding bonds and 
adjustment bonds, default of interest on which had caused 
the failure of the first reorganization. Underlying bonds 
totaling $81,112,000 were left unmolested, as were some 
41% million of equipment trusts. 

Last November, as contemplated in the plan, there 
were sold to the Missouri-Pacific and Western Pacific 
$3,000,000 6 per cent refunding and improvement mort- 
gage bonds,. the proceeds to be applied to rehabilitation. 

The new general mortgage sinking fund bonds are of 
particular note. The amount of the sinking fund is 1 
per cent annually. Payments for the sunking fund are 
to be from earnings but the charge is cumulative. The 
bond interest, for the present, is cumulative. Even if 
the interest is earned, its payment is not mandatory. 
After February 1, 1929, however, this interest becomes a 
fixed charge. 


Fixed Charges on New Basis Would 
Not Have Been Earned in 1924 
The fixed charges of the Denver under this somewhat 
unustial arrangement are, at present, quite low. They 
include only the interest on the $81,112,000 underlying 
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bonds which totals $3,379,740 annually, about $200,000 
interest on the equipment trusts and $180,000 on the re- 
funding and improvement mortgage funds. This makes a 
total roughly of about $3,800,000. The disconcerting 
feature of the situation is that the net railway operating 
income of the Denver in 1924 was only $2,785,083. or 
about $1,000,000 short of meeting fixed charges on the 
new basis. The Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proved the reorganization plan with due cognizance of 
the Denver’s recent lack of earning power. Final 
approval was given in June, 1924, and figures for the 
year 1923 then available showed net operating income 
for that year of but $3,231,815, or only slightly more 
than in 1924. Its approval was grounded on the fact 
largely that the Denver had, in earlier years, shown a 
considerably better net than would have been sufficient 
to meet the fixed charges of the new plan. The follow- 
ing figures of net operating income show the situation 
clearly : 


Standard return’... $8,319,377 $3,534,496 
Pere 5,492,884 5,558,452 
i acittheass has 6,113,737 3,231,815 
Sk ccawtesdeseus 6,348,452 2,785,083 





a ee annual net operating income for the three years ended June 30, 
17. i 


However, under the new plan, it was provided that 
the dividends of the Utah Fuel Company should accrue 
to the Denver until at some future time the Denver should 
be able itself to earn the interest on the general mortgage 
bonds and preferred stock after which the dividends are 
to accrue equally to the Western Pacific and Missouri 
Pacific. The Utah Fuel Company is a prosperous prop- 
erty and in the past has had earnings annually approxi- 
mating three-quarters of a million dollars. 

In the tabulation of net railway operating income, it 
will be noted that there are three years considerably below 
the average for the rest, namely 1921, 1923 and 1924. 
The year 1921 was the year of the Pueblo flood. The 
low figures for 1923 and 1924 seem best to be explained 
by the rehabilitation work that the Denver has recently 
had under way, a fairly substantial portion of the cost 
of which it has been necessary to charge to operating 
expenses. This is notably true of the maintenance of 
equipment expenses of 1923 when deferred work result- 
ing from the 1922 shopmen’s strike was being caught up. 
Of course, it is realized that this is not the sole explana- 
tion of the low net in 1923 and 1924, because it is very 
likely that the Denver in recent years has not been 
handling the traffic which more recent better management 
should assist it to secure—particularly traffic from con- 
nections. 





Rehabilitation Program 


It is generally recognized that from about 1917 the 
Denver & Rio Grande has been in a bad way generally. 
Maintenance was deferred, particularly it is understood 
on the less accessible branch lines, and there was an almost 
entire lack of a capital expenditure program. These 
things are a matter of record in such places, for instance, 
as in the report made to the court in 1923 by B. B. Greer, 
operating vice-president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, who particularly pointed out the lack of proper 
maintenance, the need for more adequate shops and the 
desirability of much cut and embankment widening. A 
striking picture is also to be secured in the annual tabula- 
tions of expenditures for additions and betterments. The 
property investment account of the Denver (totaling 
$182,606,796) as of December 31, 1922, was only 
$10,243,245 greater than as of June 30, 1914, represent- 
ing an average annual increase of but $1,204,000 in the 
8% vear period. 
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substantial change in the situation began in 1923, 
because in that year additions and betterments were made 
to the amount of no less than $9,028,751. The program 
instigated at that time was the result of suggestions made 
in |! 922 by the receiver, J. H. Young, who Tecommended 
capital expenditures of some $24,000,000 and by Mr. 
Greer who raised this total to $30,000,000. The work to 
date has included, notably, large acquisitions of equip- 
ment, there having been acquired in 1923 no less than 
50 locomotives and 1,460 freight cars. The Denver, 
incidentally, reports a credit per diem balance, but this 
may be chiefly due to the fact that it receives a minimum 
proportion of its business from connections, or, in other 
words, engages in a minimum of bridge line traffic. 

In its rehabilitation program the Denver has paid 
particular attention to shop facilities. It had a $3,000,000 
program for this work which is now about completed. 
This program included four new shops, and additions to 
others. The new Burnham locomotive shop at Denver 
has a capacity of 12 general repairs monthly, that at 
Salt Lake City, the same; a new shop at Salida, 6, in- 
cluding work on narrow gage locomotives, and the new 
shop at Grand Junction capacity for 4 or 5. The capacity 
of the shop at Alamosa was increased to 10. In addition 
to this work, a new 18-stall roundhouse was built at Salt 
Lake City, 8 stalls were added at Salida and 6 at Alamosa. 

In 1924 the budget called for the laying of 10,000 Ib. 
of 90-Ib. rail. About 85 per cent of the main line from 
Denver to Salt Lake City is laid with rail of this weight. 
The main line is tie-plated throughout. Gravel or lead 
slag is used for ballast. Mr. Greer had little complaint 
concerning the condition of ties or rail but it was his 
belief that there was much to be done in the way oi 
ballasting. 


Traffic Areas 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western operates 2,610 
miles of railroad, 1,779 miles of which is standard gage and 
731 narrow gage. The main line extends from Denver, 
south to Pueblo, thence west through the Royal Gorge 
of the Arkansas river, over Marshall Pass at an elevation 
of 10,200 ft., thence down the valleys of the Eagle and 
Grand rivers and across the eastern half of Utah to 
Great Salt Lake. At Marshall Pass this line crosses the 
Continental Divide of the Rockies and at Soldier Sum- 
mit the Wahsatch Range of Utah. Standard gage 
branches extend southward to Walsenburg and Trinidad, 
west from Walsenburg to Creede, etc., and there is a 
considerable mileage of standard gage branches to the 
east and south of Salt Lake City. The narrow gage 
mileage serves the extended area of southern and south- 
western Colorado and includes one line south to Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. Most of it is presumably operated at a 
loss or with only small profit but several of the narrow 
gage branches reach profitable mining centers and are 
valuable feeders. 

The Denver originates the greater part of its traffic 
which is anything but diversified. The tonnage in 1923, 
the latest year for which published figures are at present 
available, was divided: 8.8 per cent products of agricul- 
ture; 2.6 per cent products of animals; 72.6 per cent 
pr —_ of mines; 3 per cent products of forests and 
11.6 per cent products of manufactures. In 1923 the 
Denver had an average haul of 168 miles and its average 
receipts per ton-mile were 1.48 cents. Its traffic in 1923 

s less than in 1916, 1917, 1918 or in 1920. Coal, the 
“ow rest unit under products of mines, constituted in 1923, 
48.4 per cent the total revenue tonnage, and the next 
largest grouping was “other ores and concentrates” 
which constituted 9.5 per cent. The Denver & Rio 
Grande was built principally to reach the mineral area 
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of Colorado and the struggle between the Denver and 
the Santa Fe to reach the then prosperous Leadville 
district by way of the only available route through the 
narrow Royal Gorge, is one of the high lights of Ameri- 
can railway history. These mineral districts, supplying 
in particular lead, silver and gold, were several in number. 
The Creede and Silverton districts have died out. There 
are still extensive operations at Telluride, Durango, Lead- 
ville and Blende. a 
Coal = 

The Denver & Rio Grande serves several coal districts. 
At the eastern end of the line are the Trinidad, Walsen- 
burg, Florence and Crested Butte districts and at the 
western end the extensive operations on the eastern slope 
of the Wahsatch range. The Trinidad field gives most 
of its supply to the Colorado & Southern. The Walsen- 
burg field divides its tonnage between the Colorado & 
Southern and the Denver, coal for Texas moving over 
the former and both dividing the heavy tonnage destined 
for the steel mills at Pueblo and to points north and east. 
The Florence field (west of Pueblo) is served at Chan- 
dler and Fremont by Denver & Rio Grande Western 
branches. The Crested Butte field is served by the 
narrow gage line extending south from Salida; the coal 
brought in by narrow gage cars is dumped there by a 
recently installed car dumper into the standard gage 
equipment. 

The coal which is mined in the Wahsatch region centers 
on Soldier Summit and most of it moves west to the 





Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN—COMPARISON OF SELECTED OPERATING 
Statistics, 1920 ro 1924 


IE -dknekinecebesaccnadetauncseinn 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 

11 mos. 
Average mileage operated.......... 2,585 2,592 2,593 2,593 2,603 
Net ton-miles millions............. 2,226 1,524 1,801 1,931 1,820 
Ce Se Oe Ge. gk ere ce ensees 20.0 14.2 16.1 17.2 17.1 
Net tons per loaded ERD 29.4 27.5 28.3 27.8 27.2 
Per cent loaded to total car-miles.... 68.4 64.9 66.9 68.2 69.0 
Net ton-miles per car day....... . 402 254 305 326 322 
Freight care per train.............. 31.2 33.1 32.9 31.7 36.0 
ye ere 1.216 1,232 1,367 1,225 1,388 
FUER CONS BOF BOER. cc ccccccccvess 608 574 604 582 656 
Train speed-miles per train hour. 9.0 po 9.3 9.5 10.1 
Net ton-miles per train hour.. -.» 5,487 5,612 5,554 6,597 
Lh. coal per 1,000 gross ton miles.. 282 anit 307" 229 247 216 
Locomotive miles per locomotive day 48.7 35.0 37.0 40.9 37.4 
Per cent frt. locos. unserviceable.... 27.0 25.3 27.9 29.7 21.8 
Per cent freight cars unserviceable. . 5.7 9.2 10.9 6.9 6.2 


*Corrected figure. 





smelters at Midvale, Murray, Garfield and elsewhere in 
the Salt Lake Valley. Enough of it is turned over to 
the Western Pacific so that for all but three months of the 
year that carrier is the only trans-continental road on 
which westbound traffic predominates. The amount of 
coal moving from the mimes at Sunnyside, Kenilworth, 
Helper, Rains, etc., is of such volume that 85 per cent 
of the traffic westbound up to Soldier Summit is coal and 
the westbound revenue tonnage is four times the east- 
bound. 

The Denver serves in western Colorado the so-called 
western slope district, a prosperous fruit and vegetable 
country, much of it under irrigation, lying between Mont- 
rose and Grand Junction. The products of this area 
include apples, peaches, pears, head lettuce, potatoes, 
celery, etc. All of it is refrigerator traffic, and during 
the season some 16,000 cars move eastbound to Denver 
and beyond. Between Grand Junction and Helper is an 
area which originates little traffic. Here the Denver is a 
bridge line only. 


Grades 


The Denver’s mileage between Denver and Salt Lake 
City totals 745 and in this distance it crosses two moun- 
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tain ranges, in the one case reaching at Tennessee Pass 
the highest point reached by any transcontinental route. 
The grade from Pueblo up to Tennessee Pass is 1.42 
per cent opposed to westbound traffic. From Tennessee 
Pass the line descends on a 3.3 per cent grade to Red 
Cliff, but a second track allows an ascending grade east- 
bound of 3 per cent. There is a descending line from 
Red Cliff to Gré@fi River, Utah, which gives grades 
opposed to eastbound traffic of 1 per cent from Green 
River to Glenwood and of 1.42 per cent from Glenwood 
to Minturn. At Green River the ascent of the Wahsatch 
range begins. There is a 1.1 per cent ascending grade 
to Helper, thence a 2.4 per cent grade to Kyune and 
finally 1 per cent to the top at Soldier Summit whence a 
2 per cent descending grade carries the line down into 
Great Salt Lake basin. Formerly the last mentioned was 
a 4 per cent grade, but this was remedied by an elaborate 
realinement project completed in 1913. Helper service 
is required eastbound up to Tennessee Pass and both 
eastbound and westbound up to Soldier Summit. 


Through Traffic Needed 


The Denver now has in service 30 Mountain type 
locomotives of 67,000 Ib. tractive force, or .of 78,000 
lb. with the booster. It has 10 of the Santa Fe type of 
81,200 Ib. tractive force as well as 34 Mallet locomotives 
of three classes having 62,000, 95,000 and 157,000 Ib. 
tractive force respectively. It has been noted that 50 
new locomotives were acquired in 1923. At the end of 
the year the road owned a total of 578 locomotives aver- 
aging 36,493 lb. tractive force, including both standard 
gage and narrow gage power. One feature of operation 
of particular interest is the fact that passenger locomo- 
tives are regularly run through on the heavy passenger 
trains from Denver to Grand Junction, 449 miles, and 
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from Grand Junction to Salt Lake City, 335 miles, the 
remarkable feature being that these runs are made with 
coal burning locomotives. 

What the Denver is held to need more than anything 
else is more through or bridge carrier business. It is 
handicapped in getting this today presumably more than 
anything else by the pure excellence of the competing 
Union Pacific service and operation. It was noted * a re- 
cent article on the Western Pacific in these pages that 85 
per cent of that carrier's perishable freight, in spite of the 
community of interest between the Denver and Western 
Pacific, is turned over to the Union Pacific. The situa- 
tion with reference to through business is expected to 
be remedied greatly by the Moffat tunnel which will be 
made available to the Denver, it is hoped, by the con- 
struction of the cut-off between Dotsero, Colo., and 
Orested by the Denver & Salt Lake Western. At present, 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western mileage between 
Denver and Salt Lake City is 745 miles, whereas the 
Union Pacific mileage, with much better grade conditions, 
is about 682. The tunnel will allow the Denver to reduce 
its mileage by 175, thereby bringing it down to 570. 
A flaw in this argument is that the Missouri Pacific 
connects with the D. & R. G. W. at Pueblo and not at 
Denver. 

Admitting the possibilities of the Moffat tunnel con- 
nection, one wonders, nevertheless, if future Denver 
possibilities do not depend more than anything else on 
high grade managerial efficiency and on what we may 
term, for want of a better name, merchandising skill. It 
does not seem right to judge the Denver & Rio Grande 
on its results for the past two years. The property is 
in a period of transition, and one cannot deny that, as 
pointed out in the first paragraph, the optimistic features 
outweigh all others. 
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Efficiency Class of Central of Georgia Employees at Columbus, Ga. 
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Northern Pacifc Passenger-Baggage Car with Trailer Attached 


N the fall of 1923 a standard 36-ton railway coach of 
the Chicago & North Western was provided with 
two gasoline motor driving units, made by the Oneida 

Manufacturing Company, Green Bay, Wis., and installed 
as described on page 585 of the September 29, 1923, 
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Cross Section of Roller Journal Bearing 





Ruilway Age. Since that time several cars have been 
equipped with these power units for different roads, the 
latest being the Northern Pacific combination passenger 
ani baggage car shown in the photograph. While in 
general there has been no change in the motor equipment 


s 





an! control over that applied in the original car, a num- 
ber of important details have been altered and improved, 
based on the experience with the cars in practical service 


ing the past two years. 
he Oneida equipment consists of duplicate gasoline 
m«tors of 70 hp. or 104 hp. located under the body of the 


ca: and driving through suitable mechanical connections, 
one to the inside axle of each truck. Either single or 
double-end electro-pneumatic control of the motors is pro- 
vided and when conditions of load and grade are right, 
aiier both driving motors have been used to get the car 


up to speed, one may then be cut out. This arrangement 


Northern Pacific Car Is Motorized 


Oneida power units installed in standard 
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railway car—-Many details 
of early design improved 


tends to promote economical operation and 
also gives added reliability of service since 
in the event of trouble with one of the 
motors, the other can be used to bring the 
car in under reduced speed. 

In the more recent cars provided with 
Oneida power units the motor equipment 
has been increased in size and in sturdiness. 
Originally it carried a 23-in. crank shaft 
supported by four main bearings, whereas 
now it carries a 3-in. crank shaft supported 
by seven main bearings. Roller bearings 
have been provided for the car journals, 
which are found to decrease the power 
required for starting and at speeds up to 20 miles an hour. 
They are said not to be essential, however, as successful 
installations have been made both with the plain and with 
roller type journal bearings. 

The oiling system has been improved, the present 
equipment carrying an oil filter which filters the oil in 
the crank case every 32 miles, thus eliminating the neces- 
sity of draining the crank cases so frequently. It also 
carries a drilled connecting rod for the lubrication of the 
piston pin and bushing. The water pump sizes have been 
increased. The equipment now carries dual ignition, each 
system being entirely separate from the other. The 
clutch sizes have been increased to take care of the addi- 
tional power as well as other power transmission parts. 





View of One of the Oneida Power Units Under the Car 


The radiator is now located in the motor cradle and is 
of a sectional type which permits ready removal for main- 
tenance purposes. This radiator is equipped with winter- 
fronts, automatically controlled, for northern territories. 
The entire power plant is complete within a cradle and 
is secured to the under side of the car by four !%-in. 
pins, an arrangement which permits ready removal and 
















































































replacement. Each power plant is self-contained and 
may be operated from under the car for test purposes as 
well as from the ,operator’s station. The other connec- 
tions to the equipment consist of two air lines and a fuel 
line. These are equipped with flexible connections and 
unions for their quick removal. There is also a three- 
wire cable which carries quickly detachable terminals. 

The advantage of the unit assembly in a cradle is con- 
siderable. Where a number of cars are running out of 
one terminal, an extra power unit may be carried and with 
this extra unit the cars can be kept in almost constant 
service. The work of interchanging units requires about 
one hour. The next important change is the elimination 
of a small auxiliary power plant which furnished 1,500 
watts of 110-volt current for the operation of air com- 
pressor, lights, etc. By the present method, each motor 
carries a 6-ft. Westinghouse compressor, direct driven. 
Kach unit also carries a 600-watt, 32-volt generator, also 
a 100-amp.-hr., 32-volt battery. The change in the above 
equipment makes each unit entirely independent of the 
other whereas in the original equipment there was orly 
one source of current and air supply. 

In the air reservoir system provision has also been made 
for two reservoirs. The air first enters one of small size; 
when the pressure in this tank reaches 80 Ib., it by-passes 
into the second tank. Surplus air therefore charges the 
second tank and when the pressure in both are equal, it 
feeds from both of them. This permits the quick charg- 
ing of the tanks for starting purposes. 

Manual shift is now used in about 80 per cent of the 
equipment in place of the pneumatic shift in the trans- 
mission gears. It makes a somewhat cheaper installa- 
tion and is more simple. The pneumatic control of the 
motor speeds and clutch application is still retained. 

The controlling devices are practically the same ex- 
cept for a few details. The operation of the individual 
motors is closely indicated through gages at the opera- 
tor’s station. Safety provisions have been made against 
abuse of the equipment. For example, a diaphragm valve 
arrangement is connected to the oil and fuel lines so that 
should the oil pressures of the motor drop, this will close 
the fuel valve and stop the motor, eliminating the possi- 
bility of damage. 

In general, a comparison of the present Oneida power 
units with the original shows an increase in the strength 
of some of the parts, increase in horsepower, a more thor- 
oughly developed unit assembly and a change in the aux- 
iliary equipment so as to provide an absolutely dual power 
plant system. 

One of the Northern Pacific cars has been in passenger 
service between Glendive, Montana and Billings, a dis- 
tance of 225 miles. The running schedule between these 
two points is 7 hrs. and 45 min. which includes 18 regu- 
lar station stops and 25 flag stops. The motorized unit 
is a combination baggage-passenger car with 21 ft. of 
baggage space and seating 32 passengers. It is equipped 
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with roller journal bearings and has two 104-hp. motor 
units for single end control. The power car hauls a 
standard 60-passenger day coach as a trailer. Another 
Northern Pacific car has been operated in North Dakota 
this winter under adverse weather conditions with but 
little trouble, the major portion of which has resulted 





Diagrammatic View of the Operator’s Control Station 


from the inexperience of the operators, particularly in 
maintenance, as the operation of the equipment is said to 
be readily grasped owing to its similarity to that of an 
automobile. Another car of the three-compartment type 
is being motorized at the present time for the Chicago & 
North Western. It carries practically the same specifica- 
tions as the Northern Pacific car described in this article 
and has sufficient power to handle a trailer. 





























Side Elevation of the Single Power Unit—the Crank Shaft Size and Number of Bearings Have Been Increased 
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Surcharge Bill Finally Defeated 


Congress adjourns after having passed practically no new 
railroad legislation 


HE Sixty-Eighth Congress adjourned sine die, 

and most of the two hundred or more railroad 

bills which had been introduced during its two 
sessions expired, at noon on March 4, with practically 
no new railroad legislation having been placed on the 
statute books in spite of the strenuous efforts made in 
that direction by a considerable number of members of 
Congress. The bill to abolish the Pullman surcharge was 
overwhelmingly defeated in the House and the Gooding 
long and short haul bill, after having been once passed 
in the Senate at the last session and having been tabled 
by the House committee, was rejected in the Senate when 
Senator Gooding sought to have it adopted in a modified 
form as an amendment to the rivers and harbors appro- 
priation bill. 

Although many bills had been introduced for the pur- 
pose of substituting the judgment of Congress for that 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in direct rate- 
making, none of them finally prevailed, although the 
Hoch-Smith rate readjustment resolution may perhaps be 
considered as an indirect effort to reverse ultimately the 
commission’s decisions in the western grain rate cases. 
None of the bills to repeal or amend the rate-making 
provisions of the Transportation Act were even reported 
from committee. During the hearings on the Gooding 
bill and the surcharge bill in the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce the members got an 
insight into the complexity of the problems involved and 
an appreciation of the fact that if they once engaged in 
direct rate-making they would be flooded with demands 
from their constituents to take similar action as to other 
grievances. 


House Rejects Surcharge Amendment 


The amendment abolishing the Pullman surcharge 
which the Senate had tacked onto the independent offices 
appropriation bill as a “rider” was defeated in the House 
on February 27, after a three-hour debate, by a roll-call 
vote of 255 to 123, following a rising vote of 177 to 67. 
Technically the vote was against Representative Barkley’s 
motion to recede from the House disagreement to the 
Senate amendment and concur in the Senate bill and the 
bill was therefore sent back to the Senate for its vote 
as to whether it would endanger the appropriation bill 
by insisting on its amendment. The arguments used in 
the various speeches for and against the surcharge were 
those that had been repeated over and over in the hear- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the House committee. 

‘he principal arguments that seemed to appeal to the 
House were that Congress should not engage in direct 
rate-making or act as an appellate tribunal to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, particularly for the benefit 
of the rate-payers who enjoy a special service, and that 
as the railroads are not yet earning a fair return a 
recuction in their revenues at this time would postpone 
further the possibility of reductions in freight rates or 
passenger rates. The arguments of those who spoke for 
the abolition of the surcharge were generally based on 
the'r insistence that the surcharge does not represent any 
pai ‘icular service on the part of a railroad and that the 
surcharge revenue goes chiefly to roads that could best 
afford to lose it. Many of them also took the position 
that the surcharge is not really a “rate,” and that its 
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Wasuincton, D. C, 
abolition by Congress would be a declaration of principle 
rather than direct rate-making. 

Representative Oldfield of Arkansas said the commis- 
sion was not authorized to make “super-rates.” Repre- 
sentative McLaughlin of Nebraska complained that the 
House had been influenced by the work of the railroad 
lobbyists, saying that two weeks before, in his judgment, 
two-thirds of the House would have voted against the 
surcharge, whereas probably the vote would now be in 
the same proportion against its repeal. Some of those 
who defended the surcharge pointed out that if the bill 
were passed it would be possible for one passenger to 
buy all the space in a Pullman car by paying for only 
one railroad fare. 


Farmers Against Bill 


Many of the members had apparently received tele- 
grams from representatives of farmers and others urging 
them to vote against the surcharge bill and some charged 
that this was propaganda inspired by the railroads. 
Representative Hawes of Missouri sent to his office for 
the 33 telegrams he had received and said he found that 
30 of them were in favor of removing the surcharge and 
28 of them were identical in the language used, indicating 
that there was also some propaganda on the other side. 
Representative Blanton of Texas read a list of the 
salaries of the Interstate Commerce Commission and its 
officials, saying that after having created all that ma- 
chinery of rate-making Congress should not presume to 
do its work. Some of the speakers said they would not 
dare to go home and tell their constituents that they had 
Seen unable to reduce freight rates but had voted te 
reduce the expenses of the Pullman passengers. 

When the bill was sent back to the Senate that body 
on March 2, without a record vote, receded from its 
amendment, which it had passed on two occasions, after 
a speech by Senator Robinson in which he said the bill 
had not been defeated on its merits but that its rejection 
in the House “was accomplished by one of the most 
powerful lobbies that ever assembled in the city of Wash- 
ington.” The independent offices appropriation bill, 
carrying the appropriation for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was then finally passed and sent to the 
President. 

Senator Robinson said that 22 bills to abolish the 
surcharge, some of them identical in language with his 
bill, had been introduced in the House and that five of 
those who had introduced such bills had finally voted 
against the amendment while five were absent. “Not only 
were hundreds of special representatives, legislative 
agents and railroad attorneys brought here for the pur- 
pose of defeating the measure,” he said, “but powerful 
influences were employed to induce newspapers and other 
publicity agencies to publish misleading information and 
statements concerning the purpose and effect of the 
amendment.” 


Gooding Bill Rejected in Senate 


Senator Gooding met with defeat in his effort to have 
the Senate again pass his long and short haul bill, in a 
modified form, by attaching it as a “rider” to an appro- 
priation bill, on February 28, when the Senate voted 40 
to 37 to table the amendment. He had previously an- 
nounced his intention of offering it as an amendment to 
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the bill for the purchase of the Cape Cod canal by the 
government, which had passed the House but which its 
advocates had been unable to bring to a direct vote in 
the Senate. On February 27 Senator Fernald of Maine 
offered the Cape Cod canal bill, in the form it had passed 
the House, as an amendment to the rivers and harbors 
appropriation bill. Senator Gooding at once offered his 
fourth section amendment as an amendment to the 
Fernald amendment and after Senator Fernald had con- 
cluded his speech Senator Gooding spoke for over three 
hours on his amendment. 

\lthough the Senate had passed the original Gooding 
bill on May 19 by a vote of 54 to 23 a different line-up 
was presented on the question of adopting it as a rider, 
because of the danger that its inclusion might prevent 
the passage in the House of the rivers and harbors bill. 
\fter tabling the Gooding amendment the Senate then 
voted 40 to 36 to table the Fernald amendment and then 
passed the rivers and harbors bill. Senator Gooding was 
visibly very angry over the result and said he wanted to 
serve notice on New England that he had “felt their 
claws” and that “from now on somebody else will fight 
their battles if they are going to vote to destroy my 
section of the country. Perhaps when we build this 
country over again we will build it better,” he said. 
Senators Walsh and Butler of Massachusetts pointed out 
that they as well as Senator Fernald had voted for the 
Gooding amendment. 

The amendment which the senator had tried finally to 
pass was much less drastic than his original bill, simply 
providing that no further authority shall be granted to 
the commission to relieve any rail carrier or carriers 
fom the provisions of the fourth section to meet the com- 
petition of water transportation, with a proviso that this 
should not prevent the commission from authorizing de- 
partures from the fourth section as to import or export 
rates or to a block system of express rates. A somewhat 
similar proposal was included in a bill introduced by 
Representative Hoch of Kansas, on February 25. 


Other Bills 


\ review of the history of the 200 or more railroad 
bills introduced in the Sixty-Eighth Congress shows that 
the record of those on which vigorous fights were made 
but which did not pass is of much greater importance, 
both as to the effect of the bills and as to the number 
of them, than that of the bills that were passed. All of 
the bills against which the railroads felt it necessary to 
make a fight were defeated, such as the Howell-Barkley 
labor bill, the Gooding fourth section bill and the sur- 
charge bill, while none of the bills to amend or repeal 
section 15-a were reported out of the Senate committee 
after hearings and the most drastic bils affecting rate- 
making and valuation such as were introduced by Sena- 
tors LaFollette and Brookhart, were scarcely considered. 
Except as to the Gooding and surcharge bills most of 
the consideration of railroad legislation came during the 
first session of this Congress and after the election in 
November practically no efforts were made to pass the 
more radical bills. 

Only two bills and one resolution of general railroad 
interest were passed by both Houses of Congress, the 
Hoch-Smith rate resolution, the bill to amend paragraph 
3 of section 16 of the commerce act as to the time within 
which shippers’ claims for overcharges must be filed and 
the Dyer bill to clarify the law relating to the pilfering 
of freight. There was also a bill to increase the number 
of locomotive inspectors of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and a resolution providing for an investiga- 
tion of the Northern Pacific land grants. Two bills 
relating to the use of steel cars were passed by the Senate 
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but not by the House and the Senate passed a bill intro- 
duced by Senator Sheppard of Texas to amend paragraph 
11, section 20, of the interstate commerce act, so as to 
extend the liability of the initial carrier under a bill of 
lading to freight reconsigned or diverted. 

Very few bills were introduced in the Sixty-Eighth 
Congress which were intended to be in the interest of the 
railways. One such bill, to reduce the rate of interest 
on railroad indebtedness to the government, at one time 
seemed to meet with a favorable reception and a hearing 
was held on it but the bill was amended by the committee 
so as to make its provisions applicable only to roads in 
danger of receivership and recently it has been apparent 
that it had little chance under the confused conditions 
prevailing in the Senate. The Senate steering committee 
had once placed this bill on the program of bills to be 
passed but it was later taken off. Two bills were intro- 
duced for the purpose of amending the consolidation 
provisions of the Transportation Act to encourage volun- 
tary consolidations and they were given a hearing but 
no effort was made by the railways to do more than lay 
the foundation for consideration of such legislation in 
the next Congress. 

The most important affirmative action of Congress in 
the field of railroad legislation was the passage of the 
resolution directing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to make a thorough investigation of the rate structure and 
to make such readjustments and changes as may be found 
necessary to correct defects, giving due regard, among 
other factors, to general and comparative levels in market 
value and with special reference to the possibility of 
lowering rates on agricultural products, “in view of the 
existing depression in agriculture,” to the “lowest pos- 
sible lawful rates compatible with the maintenance of 
adequate transportation.”” This resolution, however, is 
filled with so many qualifying words that its effect will 
be largely dependent on the attitude of the commission 
and it is believed by many that the results will not be 
far different from what they would have been if the 
commission were to be guided by the law as it stood. The 
railways did not oppose the passage of this resolution. 

No suggestions as to railroad legislation and only two 
references to the railroad situation were included in 
President Coolidge’s inaugural address. In referring to 
the expression of the popular will at the last election, he 
said : 

“The policy of public ownership of railroads and 
certain electric utilities met with unmistakable defeat,” 
and that the people had declared that they wanted their 
“independence and freedom continued and supported by 
having the ownership and control of their property, not 
in the government but in their own hands.” In referring 
to the state of national prosperity he said that “our trans- 
portation systems have been gradually recovering and 
have been able to meet all the requirements of the service.” 
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Report on Oakland Collision 


Excessive speed defeated an efficient automatic train-stop 


apparatus—Ten persons killed 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a 
report, accompanied by a diagram and other illus- 
trations, on the investigation by the Bureau of 
Safety of the rear collision of westbound passenger trains 
on the line of the Key System Transit Company, at Oak- 
land, Cal., on December 4, when eight passengers and 


but the braking distance, which is calculated for a speed 
of 36 miles an hour was insufficient, train No. 15 having 
been run at excessive speed. 

The report gives the cause as the failure of Motorman 
3rubaker to observe the rules and obey the block signal 
indications; and it is stated that the trains “were per- 












































Automatic Block Signal No. 104, Looking East 


Westbound signal at stop; blade horizontal and automatic stop arm 
sition te strike the trip on the car. Eastbound blade and stop arm 


two employees (off duty) were killed and 36 passengess 
aid 2 employees were injured. Train No. 15 of the San 

ancisco-Sacramento” Railroad, consisting of a single 
electric car, No. 1014, moving at about 20 miles an hour, 
ran into the rear of train No. 729 of the Key System, 
consisting of four cars, which had been stopped because 
0! delayed trains ahead; and the rear car of the standing 
trol was crushed for a length of 18 ft. 

This line, double track, is equipped with automatic 
block signals, 420 ft. apart, and each signal has, connected 
with the semaphore arm, an automatic stop, arranged to 
apply the brakes of passing trains by striking a trip on the 
top of the car. 

Che signals and the automatic stop worked properly, 
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Fig 2—Both eastb.urnd and westbovnd signals clear; both blades and both 
arms vertical. 


mitted” to be operated thus. “The Key System Transit 
Company should at once establish a maximum speed 
restriction.” 

The report describes the Key System Transit line as an 
electric railway using 600 volts direct current for pro- 
pulsion purposes, with an automatic block-signal system 
using three-position, upper-quadrant type semaphores and 
an automatic train stop of the overhead mechanical trip 
type. Alternating current control circuits and single- 
rail track circuits are used. The signals are mounted on 
trolley poles set between the two main tracks and the 
automatic stop arm is connected to the spectacle casting 
of each signal and operates simultaneously therewith. 
When the signal is set against a train the stop arm is 


























































































in position to engage the arm of a valve located on the 
car roof. In the vicinity of the point of accident trolley 
poles are spaced 105 ft. apart and signals and automatic 
stops are installed on each fourth pole, or 420 ft. apart. 
The control circuits cause the display of one caution and 
two stop signals behind each train. The arrangement 
is intended to provide for the movement of trains under 
a headway of 45 seconds and was designed to provide 
adequate braking distance for Key System trains which 
with the propulsion current used are operated at a max- 
imum speed of approximately 36 miles an hour; and at 
this speed require a distance of from 300 ft. to 350 ft. 
in which to stop. 

The collision occurred on a straight line opposite signal 
104, located at a point about 1% miles east of the Pier 
Terminal, at about 7.54 a. m. A light rain was falling 
and the range of clear vision was limited to a distance 
of approximately one-half mile. 

Car 665, the one most badly crushed, was constructed 
with steel underframe, steel side frame and steel body 
plates, having wooden lining and wooden roof construc- 
tion. It was 57 ft. 7% in. long, weighed 60,000 Ib., and 
the distance from top of rail to top of 8-inch buffer 
beam was 48 in. The rear portion of this car was prac- 
tically demolished, the damage probably being due in 
part, at least, to the fact that the floor line and top of 
the body buffers were lower than the floor and buffers 
on the San Francisco-Sacramento car. Motor car 1014 
was of steel-underframe cotstruction, having wooden 
superstructure. It was 57 ft. 10 in. long, weighed 93,260 
lb., and the distance from top of rail to top of 8-in. buffer 
beam was 53 in. The platform of this car over-rode the 
floor of the Key System car. 

Motorman Brubaker, on advice of counsel, refused to 
testify and declined to give a statement of any character, 
on the ground that anything he might say could be used 
against him in criminal proceedings which were thought 
to be pending. 

Motorman Compton, of train No. 729, stated that on 
the morning of the accident there was a light rain but 
the view was good. When he was stopped he immediately 
sounded a whistle signal for the flagman to go back, and 
then released the brakes; within 30 or 35 seconds after 
stopping he felt the shock of the impact which moved his 
train forward a distance of 3 ft. to 4 ft. 

Conductor Knoblock, of train No. 15, estimated that 
when the service application was made by the motorman 
the speed of his train was from 35 to 40 miles an hour, 
and he thought that perhaps 30 seconds elapsed before 
the emergency application occurred. After the emergency 
application he thought the brakes locked the wheels as the 
car seemed to slide forward until the impact of collision 
came. 

Motorman Willis, of the train which followed train No. 
15, stated that he operated his train under clear signals 
at a speed of about 30 miles an hour. His range of 
vision extended for at least half a mile, and after passing 
through the subway under the Southern Pacific west of 
tower No. 2, train No. 15 was constantly in view until 
the time of the collision. He thought that train was run- 
ning at a higher rate of speed than he was able to attain. 

Towerman Corker, who was on duty at tower No. 2, 
stated that train No. 15 left tower No. 2 as soon as the 
switches were lined up for its route, the signal cleared, 
and the flagman recalled, which he thought was about 45 
seconds after the departure of train No. 729. No exact 
record of the time of departure of trains from that point 
is kept. 

The signal circuits are so arranged that when a train 
receives a clear signal indication the signal remains in 
clear position until the last pair of wheels passes the in- 
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sulated joint in the track opposite the signal. The pur- 
pose of this arrangement is to prevent the signal and 
automatic stop arm from assuming the danger position 
until the arms of the automatic stop valves on all cars 
in the train have passed the signal. The body of a Key 
System car overhangs the rear axle a distance of about 
7 ft. 6 in. and the insulated joint at signal 104 is located 
4 ft. 6 in. west of the trolley pole on which this signal 
is mounted. Assuming that train No. 729 stopped with 
its rear axle just clearing the insulated joint at signal 104 
there would be two stop signals displaved, signal 104, 
located practically at the rear end of the train, and the 
other, signal 108, 420 ft. in rear of it; a caution indica- 
tion would be displayed by signal 112, 840 ft. from the 
rear of the train. 

Engineer Bell of the Key System stated that the signal 
system had been placed in service in 1911, and that there 
are approximately 18,000,000 forty-five degree move- 
ments in each year. During the entire time the system 
has been in service only four false clear failures have been 
reported, the last of which occurred in 1916. 

Superintendent Thornton, of the Key System, stated 
that he instructs train-service employees of the San Fran- 
cisco-Sacramento as to their duties on the Key Division 
and all motormen understand that they are required to 
operate their trains under clear signals and that the speed 
of trains is dependent upon the distance of clear vision. 
He had not had any trouble with Motorman Brubaker 
on this line except once before, on March 1, 1922, when 
he was involved in a rear collision. 

“The evidence clearly established the fact that the 
signal system operated properly; also that the automatic 
stop apparatus functioned to cause an automatic applica- 
tion of the brakes when train No. 15 passed signal 108, 
the first stop signal which it encountered when approach- 
ing the preceding train; but * * * train No. 15 was 
being operated at a rate of speed which required greater 
braking distance than the minimum provided by the auto- 
matic stop system; a further contributing factor was that 
the rails were wet and the wheels locked and slid after 
the brakes were applied by the operation of the automatic 
stop device. 

“The fact that after the brake applications made by the 
motorman and by the automatic train-stop device the car 
ran a distance of more than 400 ft.. and collided with the 
preceding train at a rate of speed variously estimated at 
from 20 to 30 miles an hour makes it apparent that the 
speed of this car materially exceeded 36 miles an hour. 
* * * In view of the refusal of Motorman Brubaker 
to furnish any statement in the matter, no explanation 
of his failure to observe and obey caution and stop signals 
can be advanced.” 








Red Cross Train with Wounded at Tetuan, Morocco 
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On March 1 the Chesapeake & Ohio began the operation 
of its passenger trains into Central Station in Chicago instead 
of the Dearborn street station, which it has used under lease. 


The New England Railroad Club will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, on Tuesday evening, 
March 10. The principal speaker will be J. W. Redmond, 
general counsel of the Central Vermont. 


The Signal Section of the American Railway Association 
has made arrangements to broadcast from station WGN on 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, the music and an address to be 
given at the annual dinner of the Signal section at that hotel 
on the evening of March 12. The dinner will also commem- 
orate the 30th anniversary of the birth of the Section, which 
started in March, 1895, as the Railway Signaling Club. 


Two robbers succeeded in taking valuables amounting to 
$10,000 from day coach passengers on a New York Central 
train entering Chicago on February 26. The two men boarded 
the train at Toledo, Ohio, and sat quietly in a day coach until 
the train was passing through Chesterton, Ind., at 8:30 p. m., 
when, they produced a sawed-off shotgun and a revolver, 
from a suitcase which they carried, and held up a dozen pas- 
sengers in a Pullman. When the train stopped at Gary, Ind., 
the men left the train and disappeared. 


The railroad commissioners of South Carolina, in their 
annual report recently sent to the legislature, recommend that 
a law be adopted “similar to those in effect in other states” to 
require automobiles to be stopped before passing over a rail- 
road. Judging from results obtained in other states the com- 
missioners are of opinion that “at least a temporary” law of 
this character should be enacted. It is believed that such a 
law would reduce fatalities until something definite can be de- 
veloped. The commissioners also recommend laws to regulate 
motor buses. 


Long Island’s Electric Car Shop Destroyed 
by Fire—to Be Rebuilt Immediately 


One of the buildings—a two-story, brick structure 91 ft. by 218 
ft—at the Long Island’s shops at Morris Park, L. I., was totally 
destroyed on the morning of March 2 by a fire of unknown origin, 
involving a total loss in building and contents of approximately 
$500,000. The building was used primarily for repairs to electric 
cars and included also a car-wheel shop, an air brake shop, a pipe 
shop, upholstery shop and a brass-dipping room. No cars were 
destroyed in the fire but all the tools and equipment which the 
building contained, including several motor trucks, were totally 
destroyed. The company expects to rebuild and to replace the 
shop equipment destroyed immediately. 


Part of Federal Control Appropriations 
Returned to Treasury 
f the appropriations made by Congress for federal control of 
the railroads $440,000,000 will be officially returned to the Treasury 
out of the unexpended balance to the credit of the Railroad Admin- 
istration. This is provided for by a clause in the second deficiency 
appropriation bill, which was passed by the House of Representa- 
on February 26. The amount is already in the Treasury as 


part of the cash collected by the Railroad Administration in its 
settlements with the carriers. In explaining this to the House, 
Chairman Madden of the appropriations committee said: 


think the director general of railroads has done a remarkable 
jot iy has reduced the force in his office from January, 1924, to 
January , 1925, from 779 to 400, and he will have reduced his force 
by be Ist of July to about 168. The office will have to be kept 
open for some time to come in order to make settlements. In 
addition to this $440,000,000, against which he has not drawn, he 
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has a special account in the Treasury of $41,300,000; he has 
$10,500,000 on deposit with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against which they can draw to pay judgments against the agent 
of the president growing out of federal control; he has on deposit 
$56,000 in the District National Bank, and about $6,000 in a 
Canadian bank, placed there for use on account of exchange rates. 
He is expecting to collect from the Pennsylvania Railroad within 
the next three months about $20,000,000, and $10,000,000 from other 
roads, which will be deposited in this fund in the Treasury. He 
has $174,000,000 of securities for loans made by the administration 
during the war to the New Haven, to the Boston & Maine and to 
the St. Paul, all of which is drawing 6 per cent interest. Out of 
these funds and the interest received he will be able to pay all 
the expenses of his office; he will be able to meet every obligation 
that may be created as the result of any settlement, and there will 
be no more call for the appropriation of money in connection with 
railroad settlements out of the Treasury of the United States. 
Thank God for that. [Applause.] It has been a long siege.” 


Washington to New York in 220%4 Minutes 


Sixty-one miles an hour was the time made by a special train 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad from Washington to New York 
on the afternoon of March 4, carrying films for showing in New 
York a motion picture of the inauguration of President Coolidge. 
The distance is 224 miles, and the time includes seven minutes 
taken for changing engines at Manhattan Transfer. The train 
left Washington at 12:09% and arrived in New York at 3:50. 
Other motion-picture concerns employed airplanes to send their 
films to Philadelphia, Chicago and San Francisco. To New York 
the films sent by rail were ready sooner, as the time on the road 
was utilized for developing and drying the films. 

This train-run is the fastest ever made between these two 
cities, 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings. 


Atk Brake Assoctation.—F. M. Nellis, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Next Convestion, May 26-29, 1925, Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Exhibit by Air Brake Appliance Association. 

Atr Brake AppPpiiance Association.—John B. Wright, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. Meeting with Air Brake Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ENnGINEFRS.—C. E. Drayer, 63 E. Adams St., 
Chicago. Next convention, 1925, Orlando, Fila. 

AmericAn ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TraFFic OFFicers.—Grant Williams, 
1341 Reilway Exchange, Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL DBaccace Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 332 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicagce. Annual meeting, June 23, 1925, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Amertcan ASSOCIATION OF PassENCER TRAFFIC OrFicers.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPFRINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 
4€0, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, June 15-19, 
1925, Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF Dininc Cars.—C. H. 
Shircliffe, Chicago & North Western Ry., Chicago. Annual meeting, 
October 6, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN Exvectric Raitway AssociatTion.—J. W. Welsh, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. 

AMERICAN Rattroap Master TINNERS’, CoPPERSMITHS’ AND Pipe Fitters’ 
Assoctaticn.—C. Borcherdt, 202 North Hamilton Ave., Chicago, III. 

Amertcan Rattway Assocration.—H. J. Forster, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
mn. ¥, 


Division I.—Operating.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. 
Freight Station Section (includin Sa a! seni of American 
Association of Freight Agents) — Wells, Freight Agent, 
Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, tid Nene meeting, May 19-21, 
1925, Kansas City, Mo. 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. . 
Protective Section (including former activities of the American 
Railway Chief Special Agents and Chiefs « Police Association ).— 
C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
" Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 hag St., New York. An- 
nual meeting, April 28-30, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 
Telegraph and Telephone Section (including former activities 
of the Association of Railroad Telegraph Superintendents). W. 
Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St.. New York. 
Division Il.—-Trar-sportation (including former activities of the 
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Re yion, ca l and year 
New England Regio 


Boston & Albany 


Roster N Maine 


Erie (ine. Chic. & Erie) 
Lehigh Velley 

Michigan Central 

New York Central 

New York, Chic. & St. I 
Pere Marquette 

Pitts. & Lake Erte 
Wabash 


Central Eastern Region 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Central f New Jersey 


Chicago & Eastern Ill 
Cleve.,, Cinan Chic. & St. L 
Elgin, Jeliet & Eastern! 
Long Island 

Pennsylvania System 
Reading 3 


Pocahonta¥ | Region ’ 
Chesapeake. & Ohio 


Norfolk & Westetn 


Southern Région 
Athwitic::€oast Line 


Central { (Cn gia 

7. @ M. VY.) 
Louisville & Nashville 
Seaboard Air Lime 
Southern Ry 


Northwestern Region 
Chic. & North Western 


Chic., Milw. & St. P. 

Chic., St. P.. Minn. & Om 

(sreat Northert 

M. St. P. & S. Ste. M 

Northern Pacific 

Oreg.-Was! rR. R. & Nav 

Central Western Rezion 

Aich., Top. & S. Fe Cincl 
P. & S. F.) 

Chicago & Alton 


Chic., Burl. & Quincy.. 


Chic., Rock I. & Pacific... 


Denver & R. G. Wn... 

Oregon Short Line....... 

Southern Pacific (Pacific 
System) 


Union Pacific........ 


Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe 


Mo.-Kans.-Tex. ....e.eee% 


Mo.-Kans.-Tex. of Tex.... 


Missouri Pacific. .......-- 


St. Louis-San Francisco. .. 


Southern Pacific Lines (in 
Tex. -and La.)*.. - 
Texas & Pacific... .....0. 


1No passenger-train service . 
2 Includes Galvesten, Harrisburg & San 
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305 
.683 
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.716 
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953 
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miles 


490,649 
496,029 
377,663 


387,553 


579,988 
584,028 
911,018 


994,765 
574,267 
648,232 
578.028 
580.360 
2,167,961 
2,188,638 
707,809 
771,779 
393,482 
390,406 
130,403 
129,052 
674,048 
696,524 


,883,842 
830,367 
279,832 
280,798 
283,385 
250,189 
796,157 
689,455 
127,271 
116,262 
44,569 
44.736 
4,576,557 
,493,350 
692,974 
669,466 


— 


1,132,123 
967,169 
862,882 
800.386 


815,605 
791,372 


323,644 
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,477,906 
530,947 
,610,984 
645,376 
348,943 
318,577 
853,745 
777,103 
538,403 
465,308 
857,276 
755,390 
191,463 
191,174 
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,658,396 
,603,717 
340,545 
310,278 
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355,541 
,443,490 
246,019 
255,959 
330,421 
350,284 
»254,699 
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316,446 
240,432 
276,823 
251,173 
259,289 
187,069 
.388,785 
»158,254 
900,745 
814,951 
627.653 
683,431 
329,807 
305,307 
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Lecomotive-miles 


Principal 
an 

helper 
298,218 
311.213 
598,836 
619,951 
515,710 
524,174 


506,901 
549,042 
692,863 
722,157 
1,003,664 
1,128,142 
630,721 
716,182 
592,463 
596,289 
2,446,842 
2,476,456 
719,043 
781,592 
401,531 
405,442 
131,225 
139,813 
709,683 
739,660 


2,188,062 
2,096,344 
306,036 
309,298 
289,603 
252.676 
856,612 
725,340 
141,697 
129,331 
49,757 
52,134 
4,982,807 
4,881,193 
764,231 
744,260 
1,197,272 
] ,069,489 
1,027,488 
988,719 


834,918 
796,481 
324,922 
290,983 
879,414 
838,591 
920,843 
»712,289 
561,985 
551,123 
1,507,532 
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1,454,912 


.518,316 
,601,584 
,707,565 
.694,.073 
374,580 
339,725 
881,186 
810,177 
551,525 
474,081 
895,807 
785,994 
206,555 
200,362 


— 


316,938 
351,969 
366,286 
1,370,982 
1,658,448 


1,421,202 
1,166,876 
918,757 
828,823 
629,556 
685.402 
329,807 
305,307 
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Lake Charles & Northern, Louisiana Western, Morgan’s La. & Tex. 
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46,010 
43,825 

7,202 

6,854 
41,375 
41.301 
29,157 
29,922 


30,466 


9,053 
6,414 
8,287 


Ton-miles (thousands) 


les = sameness ee 
— ross, Net. 
Per Excluding Revenue 
cent locomotive and non- 
loaded and tender revenue 
65.6 264,813 191,260 
65.5 286,508 113,144 
68.2 622,528 249,714 
07.7 635,074 259,579 
68.9 635,481 262,377 
68.7 615,768 259,622 
63.4 619,671 310,992 
61.7 682,955 339,032 
66.4 994,116 445,168 
64.1 994,775 437,959 
64.2 1,814,645 799,438 
65.2 2.076.742 649,316 
62.1 1,032,775 465,497 
61.7 1,085,688 499,757 
61.6 939,123 347,518 
63.5 968,417 373,152 
61.4 4,409,307 1,930,579 
59.4 4,568,864 1,935,753 
64.5 1,074,311 428,972 
64.0 1,107,689 444,169 
62.8 525.661 245,661 
64.0 533,829 241,070 
62.0 339,587 198,170 
60.2 336,760 193,526 
68.8 1,070,504 452,535 
66.9 1,026,578 423,872 
61.1 3,117,804 1,478,780 
60.7 3,037,318 1,429,021 
58.0 425,745 203.985 
60.8 434,237 209,173 
63.6 419,854 209,863 
59.7 377,419 182,260 
60.1 1,476,576 700,712 
60.0 1,280,402 602,993 
63.6 272,266 143,873 
64.6 273,505 146,389 
58.8 34,246 13,265 
57.8 34,960 13,342 
62.1 7,932,657 3,751,860 
62.9 7,788,392 3,759,011 
59.0 1,118,782 568,414 
60.6 1,077,824 550,213 
54.7 2,457,785 1,309,504 
54.2 1,964,960 1,063,955 
59.4 1,940,049 1,028,603 
58.6 1,761,989 923,874 
63.4 1,080,432 426,491 
60.5 980,038 366,116 
70.0 359,668 159,059 
66.3 308,947 132,296 
63.8 3,074,873 1,369,666 
59.1 3,036,216 1,322,822 
61.3 2,161,516 1,055,370 
59.5 1,810,515 845,950 
64.2 728,451 287,923 
60.7 664,008 247,677 
63.3 1,816,617 716,957 
63.5 1,701,673 691,918 
62.7 1,742,533 693,007 
61.1 1,981,753 807,519 
67.0 2,311,736 1,049,378 
65.6 2,320,742 1,047,893 
65.7 330,910 140,711 
65.1 322,252 132,849 
70.7 1,295,336 624,598 
70.4 1,197,951 557,912 
72.7 595,665 276,613 
69.6 544,650 246,616 
72.2 1,287,612 612,836 
72.2 1,186,535 £56,568 
71.9 283,304 132,824 
72.6 261,555 123,439 
62.9 2,712,604 1,003,932 
61.9 2,548,092 897,412 
62.4 438,359 187,048 
58.8 430,926 190,448 
62.1 2,546,775 1,195,015 
62.0 2,504,030 1,145,029 
64.5 1,610,997 660,056 
61.0 1,729,853 689,143 
67.3 326,513 156,090 
66.4 322,714 152,267 
67.3 492,389 299,766 
67.5 483,740 223,530 
65.1 2,037,008 834,617 
59.8 2,345,886 893,050 
74.5 1,492,466 648,162 
70.4 1,663,954 694,579 
62.8 539,286 229,426 
64.0 368,502 154,744 
61.1 484,057 191,747 
58.5 437,034 167,036 
59.7 374,955 144,008 
58.8 244,756 89,852 
66.6 1,948,670 893,312 
63.4 1,645,259 712,229 
65.4 1,025,632 443,628 
61.0 898,682 369,941 
63.8 801,062 328,409 
$9.8 851,485 352,808 
63.5 432,262 164,658 
60.4 392.416 144,351 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Roads—Selected Items for December, 1924, 
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Compared with December, 1923, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 


Resion, rond and year 

Ne England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......... 
Boston & 0 eee 


N. ¥., New H. & Hartf... 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 


Del., Lack. & Western..... 
Erie (ine. Chic. & Erie)... 


Lebieh VOR cc cccccsevus 


Ht 


Michigan Central ......... 
New York Central........ 
New York, Chic, & St. L. 
Pere Marquette .......... 
Pitts. & Lake Erie....... 
WHE “Sksasctccesecsuss 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 


Central of New Jersey... 
Chicago & Eastern IIl..... 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern’... 


SORT GE a xneoancencnad 


Pennsylvania: System <:.... 
Reng &.:.%. Sis baetueee 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 


Norfolk & Western....... 


Seuthern Regien: 
Atlantic Coast Line..:.... 


Central of Gedérgia.....:. 
.c. Gee ¥. 6. Vi. 
Louisville & Nashville..... 
Seaboard Air Line........ 


Southern Ry. 


Northwestern Region: 
Chic. & North Western.... 


Chic., Milw. & St. P..... 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Om. 
Great Northern ........... 
M., St. P. & S. Ste. M... 
Northern Pacific .......... 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. 
Central Western Regicn: 
\tch.. Tep. & S. Fe (inel.. 
at S&S ARE eae 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy..... 
hiec., Rock I. & Pacific... 
lenver & R. GC. Wn....... 
Oregon Short Line........ 
uthern Pacific (Pacific 
ED ii tasteceesunes 


WOR TWO 0666 weascass 


vestern Region: 
a, Coe Oe e Deickaces 


Sy 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. of Tex.... 
esourl Pacific. .i..ccccce 
Louis-San Francisco... 


uthern Pacific Lines (in 


TOR OO Ebi cccacces 9 


gf” ee 1 





1923 
1924 
1923 


1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 


.1924 


1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 


1924 
1923 


.1924 


1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 


1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 


1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 


.1924 


1923 


1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 


.1924 


1923 


1924 


Average number 

of freight cars on line daily 
a 
Per cent 


service- 


a 
Home Foreign Total 
2,586 5,716 8,302 
1,990 5,926 7,916 
13,263 15,837 29,100 
14,022 16,955 30,977 
18,558 19,201 37,759 
20,459 17,675 38,134 
8,816 5,800 14,616 
9,361 6,238 15,599 
17,170 9,163 26,333 
15.435 11,224 26,659 
37,319 20,065 57,384 
29,769 20,587 50.356 
22,797 10,331 33,128 
22,316 11,954 34,270 
14.663 15,646 30,309 
12,299 17,199 20,498 
69,880 67,980 137,860 
61,966 83,303 145,269 
10,945 11,419 22,364 
9,554 11,110 20,664 
9,844 10,304 20,148 
8,984 12,044 21,028 
13,203 8,044 21,247 
10,486 10,102 20,588 
13,000 11,378 24,378 
11,028 13,746 24,774 
69,423 34,340 103,763 
64,594 36,856 101,450 
18,140 10,335 28,475 
15,943 11,527 27,470 
14,477 4,481 18,958 
14,352 4,359 18,711 
14,121 20,533 34,654 
15.273 21,691 36,964 
9,732 7,100 16,832 
9,917 6,009 © 15,926 
1,854 4,420 6,274 
1,526 5,517 7,043 
206,316 89,915 296,231 
190,422 102,148 292,570 
24,101 15,832 39,933 
19,645 18,319 37,964 
27,745 12,670 40,415 
30,929 10,291 41,220 
28,659 9,119 37,778 
27,871 9,712 37,583 
20,353 15,204 35,557 
19,555 16,461 36,016 
2,089 5,350 9,339 
3,868 4,941 8,809 
41,120 22,697 ' °63,817 
42,900 23,618 66,518 
41,726 22,440 64,166 
39,826 20,833 60,659 
10,691 10,513 21,204 
11,039 10,121 21,160 
36,709 24,270 60,979 
36,342 28,391 64,733 
49,132 28,556 77,688 
45,886 30,192 76,078 
54,146 24,37 78,525 
50,893 26,587 77,480 
3,555 10,165 13,720 
3,626 10.329 13,955 
47,064 14,853 61,917 
45,268 10,495 55,763 
20,942 6,559 27,501 
18,996 5,740 24,736 
35,167 12,503 47,670 
33,431 13,543 46,974 
5,937 3,596 9,533 
6,992 5,055 12.047 
51,697 18,07 69,773 
47,216 17,798 65,014 
9,529 5,366 14,895 
9,080 6,489 15,569 
50,353 20,196 70,549 
48,238 22,652 70,890 
33,692 23,947 57,039 
31,427 25,788 57,215 
12,516 4,188 16,704 
13,162 4,105 17,267 
6,649 5,467 12,116 
7,769 6,007 13,776 
28,950 24,775 53,725 
24,324 28,240 52,564 
19,312 8,585 27,897 
15,516 9,983 25,499 
8,872 6,550 15,422 
8,842 4,644 13,486 
7,437 7,705 15,142 
8,484 7,462 15,946 
332 14,570 14,902 
273 11,594 11,867 
25,908 25,269 51,177 
26,253 23,006 49,259 
18,635 14,154 32,789 
18,544 13,652 32,196 
8,905 18,092 26,997 
7,528 17,861 25,389 
6,080 7,992 14,072 
5,045 8,112 13,157 
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9,265 
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3,411 
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(Continued from page 573) 


Association of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers.)—G. W. 
Covert, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, : 
Division I1l.—Traific, }. Gottschalk, 143 Liberty St., New York. 


Division I V.—Engincering, F. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill Next annual meeting, March 10-12, 1925, Chicago. 
Exhibit March 9-12, by National Railway Appliances Association. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.-—E. H. Fritch 


Electric Secticn.—E. H. Fritch 

Signal Section (including former activities of the Railway 
Signal Association) H. S. Palliet, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
N ’ Annual meeting, March 12 and 13, 1925, "Hotel Drake, 


Chicago 

Division V.—Mechanical (including former activities of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association and the American Railway Master Me- 
chanics’ Asscciation) V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ll. Business meeting, June 16-18, 1925. No exhibit in 1925. 

quipment Painting Section (including former activities of the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association).—V. R. Haw- 
theorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 

Division VI furchases and Stores (including former activities ot 
the Railway Storekeepers’ Asscciation).—W. |. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y Annual meeting, May 19-21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Division VII Freight Claims (including former activities of the 
Freight Claim Associatien).——Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, May 25, 1925, Kansas City, Mo. 

Car Service Division—-C. A. Buch, 17th and H Sts., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. ( 

American Rattway Brivce ann Ruitpinc Assoctation.—C. A. Lichty, 
Cc. & N. W. kKy., 319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Next convention, 
October 24-22, 1925, Buffalo, N. Y. Exhibit by Bridge and Building 
Supply Men's Association. 

American Rattway Devetorpment Association.—A. L. Moorshead, Indus- 
trial Engineer, Erie R. R.. New York, N. Y. Next meeting, May 
13-15, 1925, San Antonio, Texas. 

American Rattway Encineertnc Assoctation.—(Works in_ co-operation 
with the American Railway Association Division IV.) E, H. Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Annual meeting, March 10-12, 
1925, Chicago. Exhibit by National Railway Appliances Association. 

Amertcan Ratuway Master Mecwanics’ Assoctation.—(See American 
Railway Association, Divisicn V.) 

American Rattway Toot. Foremen’s Association.—G. G. Macina, C. M. 
& St. Ry., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Annual convention, 
August, 1925, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Supply Associa- 
tion of the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 


American SHort Line Rattroan Assoctation.—T. F. Whittelsey, 1319-21 
St., N. W., Washington, Cc 

American Socitery vce Steet Treatixc.—W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohic. 

American Soctety ror Testing Matersars.—C. L. Warwick, 1315 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, June 22-26, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

American Socretry or Civic Enoineers.—33 W. 39th St., New York. 
Regular meetings Ist and 3rd Wednesday in month, except July 

and August, 33 W. 39th St., New York. 

American Soctety of Mecuanicat Encineers.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St.. New York. Kailroad Division, A. F. Stuebing, Chief En- 
gineer, Bradford Draft Gear Co., 23 W. 43rd St., New York. 

Amextcan Tratw Dispatcerers’ Assoctation.—C. L. Darling, 10 East Huron 
St., Chicago, Ill. Biennial convention, July 20, 1925, Chicago. 

American Wooo Presrrvers’ AssoctaTion.—P. R. Hicks, Room 1146, Otis 
Bidg., Chicago 

Assoctation or Rattway Criaim Acents.—H. D. Morris, District Claim 
Agent, Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual meeting, June 
17, 1925, Winnipeg, Canada. 

Association or Rattway Exectricat Encitneers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Annual meeting, 
October 20-24, Hotel Sherman Chicago. Exhibit by Railway Electrical 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association. : 

Assoctation oF Raitway Executives.—Stanley J. Strong, 17th and H Sta., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Assocration or Rattway Suprty Men.—E,. E. Thulin, Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicago Meeting with International Railway General Foremen’s 
Association 

ASSOCIATION OF KAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 
Railway Association, Division I.) 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccountTiInG Orricers.—(See 
American Railway Association, Division II.) 

Bripce anv BurttornGc Surety Men's Assocration.—B. J. Wilson, Pocket List 
ef Railroad Officials, 605 Fisher Building, Chicago. Meeting with 
American Railway Bridge and Building Association. 

“ANADIAN Rattway Crur.—C. R. Crook, 129 Charron St., Montreal, Que 

‘an Foremen’s Assoctation or Crtcaco.—-Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except June, 
July and August, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. 

Car Foremen’s Association or St. Louris, Mo.—R. E. Giger, 721 North 
23rd St., East St. Louis, Ill Meetings, first Tuesday in month at 
the American Hotel Annex, St. Louis. 

Centrat Rattway Crur—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 


~~ 


Regular imcetings, 2nc| Thursday, January to November. Interim 
mectings, 2nd Thursday, February, April, June, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


urcasco Cratm Conrrrence, Personal Injury Section—F. L. Johnson, 
Chicago & Alton R. R., 340 Harrison St., Chicago. Meets 12:30 p. m., 
first Monday each menth, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Curere Intrercaance Car Insrectors’ ann Car ForeMENn’s AssSOcIATION.—- 
A. S. Sternberg, Belt hy. of Chicago, Polk and Dearborn Sts., Chi- 
cago 

Curer Inrercuance Car Inspectors’ anp Car ForEMEN’s Suppty Men’s 
Assoctation.—Bradley S. Johnson, W. H. Miner, Rookery Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill Meeting with Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and 
Car Foremen’s Association. 

CINCINNAT! Rartroan Crus.—W. C. Cooder, Union Central Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Meetings, 2nd Tuesday in February, May, September 
and November 

CLEVELAND Steam Rattway Criup.—F. L. Frericks, 14416 Alder Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Meetings, first Monday each month, Hotel Cleveland, 
Public Square, Cleveland. 

Eastern Rattroap Assoctation.—E. N. Bessling, 614 F St., N. W., Wash- 

ington, D. C. Annual meeting, May 14, 1925, Railroad Club, New 

org. 


— 


RAILWAY AGE 
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Freicut CLraim Assoctation.—(See American Railway Association, Divis'> 
Vil.) 


GreNtRAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ Association oF Cuicaco.—C. H. Treici 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesdays, pe. 
ceding 3rd Friday in month, Room 1414, Manhattan Bldg., Chicaco, 


INTERNATIONAL RarLroap Master BiacksMitus’ Assoctation.——_W. J. Mayer 
Michigan Central R. R., Detroit, Mich. Next meeting, August 18-0. 
1925, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, OQ. Exhibit by International Railread 
Master Blacksmiths’ Supply Men’s Association. 


INTERNATIONAL KaiLway Conoress.—Offce of Permanert Commission of the 
Association, 17 rve de Louvain, Brussels, Belgium. General secretary, 
M. Ghilain. Next session of the Congress, London, June 22-July 6. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fuet Association.—J. Hutchison, 6000 Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. Next annual convention, May 26-29, 1925, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by International Railway Supply Men’s 
Association. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway GENERAL ForEMEN’s AssocraTion.—Wm. Hall, 
1061 W. Wabash Ave., Winona, Minn, Annual convention, September 
8-11, 1925, Hetel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Suppty MeEn’s Assoctation.—F. S. Wilcoxen, The 
Edna Brass Manufacturing Company, 460 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. Meeting with International Railway nw Association. 

MaAsrer Borcer Makers’ Assoctation.—Harry Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., 
New York. Next convention, May aH 1925, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Master Car anv Locomotive Painters’ Associration.—(See A. R. A... 
Division V. 

Master Car Buirpers’ Assoctation.—(See A. R. A., Division V.) 

Monite TrarFic & TRANSPORTATION CLUB.—T. C. Schley, 71 Conti St., 
Mobile, Ala. Regular dinner meetings, 6 p, m. on 2nd Thursday of 
each month, Cawthon Vineyard, Mobile, Ala. 

Nationa Association OF RatLway Tie Propucers.—J. S. Penney, T. J. 
Moss Tie Company. St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, 1925, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILITIES Com MISSIONERS.—J ames 
. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. 

ee ~ eee Trape Councit. —O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 
ork 

Nationa Highway Trafric Association.—Elmer Thompson, 12 East 53rd 
St., New York 

Nationa. RatLway Appuiances Assoctation.—C. W. Kelly, 825 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Annval exhibition at convention of American 
Railway Engineering Association. Exhibit March 9-12, 1925, incl. 

Nationat SaFety Councitt.—Steam Railroad Section: E. R. Cott, Safety 
Agent, Hocking Valley Ry., Columbus, Ohio. 

New Enctaxp Raitroap CLus.—W., E. Cade, Jr. 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, —y June, 
July, August and September, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, M ass. 

New York RalLroap CLus.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Friday in month, except June, July ’and August, 
at 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Pactric Rartway Cius.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Regular meetirgs, 2nd Thursday in month, alternately in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. 

Rattway Accountine Orricers’ Assocration.—E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood 
ward Building, Washington, C. Annual meeting, June 10, 1925, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Kaitway Business Assoctation —Frank W. Noxon, 600 Liberty Bldg., 
Broad and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rattway Car ManuFacturers’ Association.—W. C. Tabbert, 61 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Rattway Cus or Pittssurcnu.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month, except June, 
July and August, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway DeveLopment Association.—(See Am. Ry. Development Assn.) 

Rattway Fuectricat Surety Manuracturers’ Association.—Edward Wray, 
9 S. Clinton St., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway EourpmMenr Manuracturers’ Association.—Joseph Sinkler, Pilot 
Packing Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. Meeting with Traveling 
Engineers’ Association. 

Rartway Fire Protection Assoctation..—R. R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio 
R , Baltimore, Md. 

Rattway iRevt Estate Association.—C. C. Marlor, Room 1143, Trans- 
portation Building, Chicago. 

Rartway Stenar Association.—(See A. R. A., Division IV., Signal Sec 
tion.) 

Rattway SvToREKEEPERs’ Associatrion.—(See A. KR. A., Division VI.) 

Ratrway Supprvy M4nxuFacturers’ Assoctatton.—J. D. Conway, 1841 Olive: 
Bidg., Pittsburgh. Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, A. R. A. 
No exhibit in 1925. 

Raitway TELEGRAP=? aNnp TFLEPHONE AppLiance Association.—G. A. Nel 
son, 30 Church St., New York. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A., Division I. 

Ratrway Treasury Orrtcers’ Assocration.—L. W. Cox, Commercial Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Assocration.—P. J. McAndrews, 
Cc. & N. W. Ry., Sterling, Ill. Next convention, September 22-24, 
1925, Kansas City, Mo. Exhibit by Track Supply Association. 

St. Lovurs Rartway Ciur.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Friday in month, except June, July and August. 

Stenat Appiiance Assocration.—F. W. Edmunds, Sunbeam Electric M.nu- 
facturing Company, New York City. Meeting with American Rail 
way Association, Signal Section: 


SOUTHEASTERN CARMEN’s INTERCHANGE AssocraATion.—J. E. Rubley, S« 
ern Railway Shep, Atlanta, Ga. Meets semi-annually. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway Crius.—A. T. Miller, P. O. Hox 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
March, May, Tuly. September and November, Piedmont Hotel, 
lanta. 

< 


Soutmern Association or Car Service Orrrcers.—J. L. Carrier, Car, * 
Agent, Tenn. Cent. Ry., 319 Seventh Ave., North Nashville, Tenn 

Supprty Association or American Rattway Toor ForeMeEnN’s ASsociaTio> 
H. S. White, 9 N. Jefferson St.. Chicago. 


Tracx Suppry Assoctatiox.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo-Ajax Corporation, ! 


burn, N. Y. Meets with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of W 
Association. 


TRAVELING EnGineers’ AssocraTion.—W. ©. Thompson, 1177 East 98th 
Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting, September 15-18, 1925, Chicago. 
hibit by Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 

Western Rattway Civer.—-Bruce V. Crandall, 226 West Jackson Boulev 
Room 1001, Chicago. Annual meeting, May 23, Edgewater B 
Hotel, Chicago. Kegular meetings, 3rd Monday each month, ex 
June, July and August. 

Western Society cr EnoGtneers.—Edgar S. Nethercut, 1735 Monad 
Block, Chicago, Tl. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission and the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission on February 18 suspended proposed new freight 
rates on coal from Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky to points 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota, pending a hearing on the proposed 
changes within the next 60 days. 


Total loadings of revenue freight on the Missouri Pacific dur- 
ing February were 120,930 cars which was a gain of 10,245 cars 
or 94 per cent over February, 1924. Local loadings exceeded 
last year’s figure by 9,032 cars. The average daily total loadings 
were 5,258 carloads this year compared with 4,608 in 1924. The 
average mileage per car per day was 36.25 compared with 35.61 
in January and was more than 5% miles above February, 1924. 
Passenger trains maintained a 96.7 per cent on time record. Total 
loadings of revenue freight on the International-Great Northern 
for the month were 18,739 cars as compared with 16,518 last year, 
while on the Gulf Coast Lines they were 16,737 in 1925 and 
13,774 in 1924. 


Summary of Freight Traffic for 1924 


Freight traffic on Class I railroads of the United States during 
1924 amounted to 429,453,224,000 net ton miles, according to re- 
ports compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics. This was 
a decrease of 6.2 per cent as compared with 1923, and 4 per cent 
as compared with 1920. In the Eastern district the total for 1924 
was 9.8 per cent under that for 1923; in the Southern district 4.0 
per cent, and in the Western district 1.5 per cent under. 

Freight traffic during the first three months and the last three 
months of 1924 was the heaviest ever reported for any correspond- 
ing period but there was a falling off during the intervening six 
months. 

In 1924 the railroads established the following records: 

They handled the greatest freight traffic for any one month in 
history in October, 43,109,743,000 net ton miles, exceeding by 
about one per cent the previous record made in August, 1920. 
They handled during the year the greatest amount of grain and 
grain products ever offered to them, 2,575,000 cars, an increase of 
48 per cent over the previous record made in 1922. They also 
handled the greatest loading of miscellaneous freight during the 
year ever reported for any corresponding period. 

For the month of December, freight traffic amounted to 34,997,- 
781,000 net ton miles, which was an increase of 4.7 per cent over 
December, 1923. 


Crow’s Nest Agreement Upheld 

The Supreme Court of Canada in the appeal of the three 
Prairie provinces against the ruling of the Dominion Railway 
Board last October setting aside the Crow’s Nest Pass Agree- 
ment as a factor in Canadian freight rates has decided against 
the Board. It ruled that the Railway Board cannot fix rates 
higher than the maximum provided for in the agreement, but 
that those rates shall apply only to the lines of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in existence in 1897 when the agreement first 
became effective. It also affects the Canadian National Rail- 
ways which have had to apply the Crow’s Nest rates to com- 
petitive points. 

1 February 26 the text of the judgment was tabled in the 
House of Commons by George P. Graham, Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals, who at the request of Mr. Meighen, leader 
ot the Conservatives, read to the House a summary of its 
findings. Then W. F. Maclean, one oi the Conservative mem- 


bers from Toronto, asked the Minister if the government con- 
templated referring the question to the Privy Council in 
London, Eng., to which Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Justice, 
said he could make no reply, intimating that it would remain 


for ‘he parties to the litigation to decide that. It is certain, 
thouch, that there will be no such appeal for the simple reason 
that the whole question has now to be settled by Parliament. 

4 the Crow’s Nest rates, by the Supreme Court judgment, 
will be confined to the 1897 lines the same discrimination as 
between towns and cities and as between districts, as followed 


—— 
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the railways’ narrow application of the agreement on July 7 
last, will be continued, and it is this discrimination that almost 
every section of Canada is now calling upon the federal Parlia- 
ment to remove. The Liberal government has promised to 
bring in a scheme of equalization of freight rates, and that 
plan will be embodied in a bill to be introduced in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Graham. 

The questions submitted to the Supreme Court and the answer 
of the court thereto, are as follows: 

Question No. 1—Whether, as a matter of law, the Board 
(of Railway Commissioners) is empowered, under the juris- 
diction conferred upon it by the Railway Act, or otherwise, 
to authorize railway rates upon the Canadian Pacific in excess 
of the maximum rates referred to in the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Act and the agreement therein referred to, upon the com- 
modities therein mentioned. 

Answer of the Supreme Court—No. 

Question No. 2.—If the court shall be of the opinion that 
the Crow’s Nest Pass Act or agreement is binding upon the 
Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, then, according 
to the construction of the Crow’s Nest Pass Act, section 1, 
clause D, and the agreement made thereunder. 

Are the rates therein provided applicable to traffic west- 
bound from Fort William and from all points east of Fort 
William now on the Canadian Pacific? 

Answer of the court—No. 

Are such rates confined to westbound traffic originating at 
Fort William and at such points east of Fort William as were, 
at the date of the passing of the Act, and (or) the making of 
the agreement on the company’s line? 

Answer of the court—Yes. 

Are such rates applicable to traffic originating at points east 
of Fort William, which were at the date of the passing of the 
Act, and (or) of the making of the agreement on any line 
of railway owned or leased by or operated on account of the 
Canadian Pacific? 

Auswer of the court—In order that the traffic provided for 
by clause D should fall under that clause, it must originate at 
Fort William or some point east thereof, which at the date of 
the agreement was “on the company’s railway.” 

Are the rates therein provided applicable to traffic destined 
to points west of Fort William, which are now on the Canadian 
Pacific or on any line of railway owned or leased by or 
operated on account of the Canadian Pacific? 

Answer of the court—In order that the rates prescribed in 
clause D should apply, the destination of traffic otherwise 
within that clause must be a point which was, at the date of 
the agreement, “on the company’s main line or on (some) 
line of railway throughout Canada owned by or operated on 
account of the company.” 

Are such rates confined to traffic destined to points west of 
Fort William, which were, at the date of the passing of the 
Act or the making of the agreement, on the Canadian Pacific, 
or on any line of railway owned or leased by or operated on 
account of the Canadian Pacific? 

Answer of the court—Yes. 

Question No. 3.—Whether, as a matter of law, the board 
is empowered, under the jurisdiction conferred upon it by the 
Railway Act or otherwise, to authorize rates upon the 
Canadian Pacific on grain and flour from all points on the 
main line, branches, or connections with the company west of 
Fort William, to Fort William and Port Arthur, and all points 
east beyond the maximum rates specified in the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Act and agreement? 

Answer of the court—No. 

The formal judgment of the court reads in part: 

“As to question No. 1 and three: Appeal allowed. The 
maximum rates provided by clauses D and E (Sec. 1 Crow’s 
Nest Pass Act) are declared binding on the Board of Railway 
Commissioners of Canada. 

“As to question No. 2: Appeal dismissed. The application 
of the maximum rates provided in clause D is declared to be 
restricted to westbound traffic in the commodities specified, 
originating from Fort William or some point east thereof, 
which was on the sixth of September, 1897, on the company’s 
railway and destined for some point west of Fort William, 
which was on the sixth of September, 1897, on the company’s 
main line, or on any line of railway throughout Canada owned 
or leased by or operated on account of the company.” 
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The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has granted wage increases 
of approximately 6 per cent to its engineers and firemen, repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. The in- 
creases correspond to those made by virtually all the western 
roads under the so-called “Southern Pacific agreement” which 
provided wage increases without changes in important working 
rules. Early last fall the Rock Island signed an agreement with 
its engineers for the continuance for one year of the wages and 
working rules then in effect. The present wage increase was 
granted in spite of this in order to keep the wage rates of its 
engineers and firemen in line with those of the engine service 
employees. of other western roads. 


Wage Statistics for December, 1924 


lhe total number of employees reported by Class I railroads for 
the month of December, 1924, was the lowest since September, 
1922, according to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s monthly 
bulletin of wage statistics. The total number reported was 
1,736,699, a decrease of 52,024 or 2.9 per cent as compared with 
the returns for November, 1924. Seasonal reduction in the mainte- 
nance of wavy and structures forces was the principal cause of the 
decrease. The total compensation, however, shows an increase 
of $4,285,529 or 1.8 per cent. This increase in compensation is 
due partly to the fact that December had 26 working days while 
November had only 23. Compared with the returns for the cor- 
responding month last year the employment shows a decrease of 
3.2 per cent and the total compensation an increase of 2.4 per cent. 

The monthly earnings, by groups, were as follows: 
Monthly earnings of— 


Employees 
reported 
on hourly basis 


Employees 
reported 
on daily basis 


De De De De 


cember, cember, cember, cember, 
Gr ) 1924 1923 1924 1923 
‘ es fncial ml staff assistants $437 $429 . 
Professional, clerical and general seco Bae 181 $126 $123 
Nainte nee of y ana structures 241 40 89 86 
Mainten f equipment and stores 4¢ 244 124 117 
lransport ! other than train, engine 
’ ird wee 99 97 125 122 
| nsportatior yardmasters, switch 
lers a ostiers) ; 258 252 157 147 
] rtutu trai nd engine service) 199 180 


Labor Unions Lose Case Against Pennsylvania 


rhe right of the Pennsylvania to refuse to comply with orders 
Railroad Labor Board regarding the method of selecting 
representatives of its employees to serve on committees to deal 
with the management, and to refuse to recognize as such repre- 
sentatives officers of unions not employees of the company, was 
sustained in a decision rendered by the Supreme Court on March 
2 in two cases in which the unions had sought injunctions to force 
the railroad to comply with the board’s orders. The suits were 
instituted by the Pennsylvania Railroad System and Allied Lines 
Federation No. 90 and the Pennsylvania System Board of Adjust- 
ment of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees. Plaintiffs 
also charged conspiracy on the part of the railroad in refusing 
to deal with them as representatives of the employees. In his 
decision Chief Justice Taft quoted at length from the earlier 
decision of the court relating to the powers of the Labor Board, 
and said that there is nothing compulsory in the provisions of the 
transportation act, creating the board, upon the basis of which 
either the company or the employees acquire additional rights 
against the other which can be enforced in a court of law. Noth- 
ing can be found in the act, he said, to indicate that Congress 
had in mind or intended that railroad companies and their em- 
ployees “were in any way to be forced into compliance with the 
statute or with the judgments pronounced by the Labor Board, 
except through the effect of adverse public opinion.” Remedy by 
a court injunction was never intended by Congress. 


ot the 





Railway Improvement Plans in Germany 
LonDo 

As a result of the contribution to be made by the German 
railways to reparations under the Dawes plan, a great reorgani- 
zation of the material, personnel, and service has been put in 
hand. Herr Oeser, formerly Minister of Communications, and 
now Director of the German Reich Railway Company, has re- 
cently made public some details of the reforms and the prospects 
of improvement, both in the service and the railway finances, 
which may be expected in the near future. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the railways will have to raise 
200,000,000 gold marks for payment into the reparations account 
this year, 595,000,000 next year, thereafter about a billion gold 
marks yearly, and will have to form a reserve fund of 100,000,000 
marks, the first endeavor has naturally been to place them on 
a paying basis. A comparison of the present railway rates 
with those obtaining before the war is difficult, because the 
classification of freight has been altered, the zone system changed, 
and traffic taxation imposed. It is estimated, however, that the 
present passenger rates are 130 to 135 per cent higher than the 
pre-war rates. The passenger traffic still shows a deficit in rela- 
tion to operating costs. 

The prices paid for material, maintenance and operating costs 
are all materially higher than before the war. Coal is calculated 
to be 140 per cent dearer, lubricating oil 153, copper 160, steel 
140, paint 200, and textiles 175 per cent dearer. It will be seen, 
therefore, that rates have not been raised in proportion to the 
general rise in costs of materials. The personnel has been reduced 
by 300,000, but the charges under this head are still relatively 
high. The average of wages per head in 1913 was 1,588 marks, 
and in 1925 it is 2,243 marks. The number of railway workers 
employed during the present year is estimated at 770,000, as com- 
pared with 692,700 in 1913. 

Under the former administration the railway workshops were 
run in an exceedingly wasteful and inefficient manner. No at- 
tempt was made at standardization. Scientific methods have now 
been introduced and the work systematized, with very good re- 
sults. During the war the average period for the repair of a 
locomotive was 108 days. By the application of modern methods 
this has been reduced to between 30 and 40 days for the same 
repair. The ravages of the war upon plant have not yet been com- 
pletely made up, especially as regards bridges and permanent way 
During 1925 a number of bridges are to be rebuilt and. some 1,800 
miles of track relaid. Passenger cars are to be re-decorated and 
looking-glasses fitted in. Herr Oeser even holds out a hope that 
soap and towels will be supplied on the through expresses “pro- 
vided that the public has learned something in the meantime.” 
\ll long distance trains are to be fitted with electric lights. This 
is doubtless as a result of the terrible lesson of the Bellinzona 
accident, when the German gas-lit section set fire to the Italian 
express. Telephones are to be introduced on the Berlin- Hamburg, 
Berlin-Cologne, and Berlin-Frankfurt expresses. 

Germany is now running 65 per cent of the number of fast 
trains run in 1913. During the coming summer it is hoped to 
put on a Hamburg-Berlin express at 45 miles per hour, and a 
Berlin-Cologne express at slightly less than 45 miles per hour 


Miscellaneous Notes 


The Persian government will purchase locomotives for the 
Tabriz-Julfa Railway. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has received 
the following items from its agents abroad: 

The Nitrate Railways of Chile are using all available rolling 
stock and will have to order more in the near ftiture if business 
continues good. 

The Egyptian State Railways will receive tenders up to March 
12 for 500 steel covered goods wagons and 130 goods brake v2ns. 
Tenders will soon be invited for 400 open goods wagons, 40 - el 
underframes and 80 trucks for passenger cars, 75 steel third 
passenger cars and 35 Atlantic type locomotives. 
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Locomotives 


THe AtLantic Coast Line is inquiring for 10 Pacific type and 
15, 2-10-2 type locomotives. 


THe READING COMPANY is inquiring for 5 switching locomo- 
tives. This item has not as yet been officially confirmed. 


Freight Cars 


THe Dectaware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN is inquiring for 300 
refrigerator cars. 


THe Mussourt Paciric is inquiring for 2,250 underframes for 
gondola cars and 250 underframes for box cars. 


THe Vacuum Om Company has ordered 4 steel hopper cars 
of 55 tons’ capacity, from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THE CENTRAL VERMONT has ordered 12 steel underframes for 
caboose cars and 20 steel underframes for refrigerator milk cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THE QuAKER City TaNnkK LINE ordered 200 tank cars from the 
Standard Tank Car Company. This is in addition to the order 
for 200 cars reported in the Railway Age of February 21. 


Tie CHARLESTON & WESTERN CAROLINA has ordered 100 box 
cars from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in the Railway Age of 


January 17 


THe CuHicaco, INpIANAPOLIS & LouisviLLteE has ordered 250 
hopper cars and 500 box cars from the Pullman Car & Manufac- 
turing Corporation. Inquiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 10 and February 7. 


THE SLoSs-SHEFFIELD STEEL & IRoN Company has ordered 75 
hopper cars of 55 tons’ capacity and 35 steel gondola cars of 55 
tons’ capacity irom the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany. Inquiry for this equipment was reported in the Railway Age 
of February 14 


Pur CANADIAN PACIFIC was incorrectly reported in the Railway 
{ f February 21 as inquiring for prices on the repair of 
1.200 cars. A representative of the road advises that the Canadian 
Pacific does not contract for the repair of cars outside the com- 


pany’s own shops and does not contemplate doing so in future. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA has ordered one combination passenger and 
baggage Brill Model 75 gasoline motor car, from the J. G. Brill 
Company. 


TENNESSEE, ALABAMA. & GeorGIA has ordered one com- 
bination passenger and baggage Brill Model 75 gasoline motor car, 
from the J. G. Brill Company. 


ic New YorK CENTRAL inquiry for passenger cars reported 
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Iron and Steel 


Tue ILtiNors ‘CENTRAL is inquiring for 440 tons of plate girder 
spans. 


Tue Cuicaco & Nort WeEsTERN is: inquiring for 3,000 tons of 
structural steel for bridge work. 


THE Norrotk & WesTERN has ordered 300 tons of steel for 
bridges from the American Bridge Company. 


THe Havana CENTRAL has ordered 2,500 tons of &0-Ib. rail 
from the United States Steel Products Company. 


THe Cuicaco & WesTEeRN INDIANA has placed an order for 
4,000 tons of rails with the Illinois Steel Company. 


Tue WasAsH has divided an order for 10,000 tons of rails 
among the Illinois Steel Company, the Inland Steel Company and 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 


Tue Forma East Coast has ordered 16,300 tons of 90-Ib. rail 
from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. An order 
has also been given for about 700 tons of steel to the Phoenix 
Bridge Company for use on 3 plate girder bridges and 2 lift 
bridges. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue New York CENTRAL has placed an order for a 44-in side- 
head boring mill. 


Tue Union TANK Car Company has placed orders for an axle 
lathe, a car wheel borer and a 300-ton wheel press. 


Tue DeLraware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN is inquiring for 19 
machine tools. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric is inquiring for two 
100-in. locomotive pin turning and wheel quartering machines, one 
40-in. by 48-in. by 14-ft. heavy duty planer, one 18-in. upright 
light duty drill press, one 15-in. light duty lathe, one plate bending 
roll, two belt-driven locomotive driving box and rod _ bushing 
presses and one flanging press. 


Tue Ittinots CENTRAL is inquiring for one 96-in., 600-ton ca- 
pacity driving wheel press, 8 grinding machines, one tube cutter, 
one 7-ft. by 3 in. bending roll, one 10-ft. pneumatic boiler shop 
flanging clamp, one 4-in. bar shear, one heavy-duty boiler shop 
double end punch:and shear, one 2% by 24 in. turret lathe, one 
3 by 36 in. turret lathe, one No. 5 knee type milling machine, one 
18-in. turret brass lathe, and one 36-in. vertical turret lathe. 


Signaling 


Tue FioripA East Coast has contracted with the General Rail- 
way Signal Company for the installation of interlockings at draw- 
bridges over the West Palm Beach Canal at Canal Port, Fla.; at 
Fort Lauderdale, at Jupiter and at Stuart. Color-light home 
signals will be installed at all of these plants, and at Canal Port 
there will be color-light distant signals also; but at the other 
bridges the distant signal will be a motionless semaphore. Model 
2A smash boards will be used at all of the bridges. 


Tue AVERAGE MILEs per car per day on the Gulf, Mobile & 











; - . . 9 al 
in the Railway Age of February 28 includes 10 to 20 steel coaches Northern has_ increased from 9.9 to 31.2 during the last 
70 é. long: 25 steel baggage cars 60 ft. 6 in. long; 10 steel dining five years. In 1919 it was 9.9, in 1920 it was 16.4, in 1921 it 
cars 73 ft. 6 in. long: 5 steel baggage cars 69 ft. 3 in. long, and was 16.9, in 1922 it was 20.6, in 1923 it was 27.7 and in 1924 it was 
10 steel suburban passenger coaches 70 ft. 4 in. long. A 

FREIGHT CAR REPAIR SITUATION 
Number Cars awaiting repairs Per cent of Cars repaired 
freight — —————__—_———._ Cars await- "ae eigeenoeee ~ 
; cars on line Heavy Light Total ing repairs Month Heavy Light Total 

T 1 ... 2.279.363 118,653 39,522 158,175 6.9 EE ccc eens ted 040s sees tenes 87,758 2,073,280 2,161,038 
‘A 98 994.750 125,932 46,815 172,747 7.6 i cede agicthsaae eens aevewe 77,365 2,213,158 2,290,523 
— reer" 9279826 144.912 49.957 194,869 8.5 DE ani newt b8b 65.0905 00-6000) e005 0s 70,480 1,888,899 1,959,379 
8 2,304,020 157,455 48,589 206,044 8.9 REMORSE ccc cecccrecccccecsesoeves 74,295 1,37 7 1,446,572 
Tar ” 2'293.487 143.962 47.017 190,979 8.3 ISOS spec vccccceececevecees seus 66,615 1,288,635 1,355,250 
Fe 2,305,520 159,056 47,483 186,539 8.1 January, 1925 ...cceccceveesescececs 69,084 1,358,308 1,427,392 


l ) 
! from Car Service Division reports. 
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B. H. Whiting, vice-president and general manager of the 
Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ill. has resigned. 


The Crane Company, Chicago, has purchased the former 
station of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Phoenix, Ariz., 
and will erect an office building and warehouse to cost 
$500,000. 


The General American Tank Car Corporation and the Gen- 
eral American Car Company have moved their general offices 
from the Harris Trust building to the Illinois Mechants Bank 
building, Chicago. 


E. P. McGann, of the manufacturing department of the 
Pullman Company, and George C. Jerome, have been ap- 
pointed railroad sales representatives of the Central Electric 
Company, Chicago. 


H. F. Welch, in charge of railroad sales of the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, New York, has been appointed sales manager 
of the New York district. Mr. Welch will also continue to 
perform his former duties. 


Arthur E. Bendelari, who has been in charge of operations 
in Missouri and Oklahoma for the Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
pany, has been appointed vice-president and treasurer to suc- 
ceed Thomas R. Brown, Jr., retired. 


The Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ill., has appointed new 
sales agents as follows: Snyder Foundry Supply Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; S. G. Elbe, Inc., 211 Tramway building, 
Denver, Colo.; Edward S. King, 306 Elmhurst building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The Welding Service & Sales Company, Donovan building, 
Detroit, Mich., of which T. M. Butler is manager, has been 
appointed agent in the Detroit territory for the Gibb Welding 
Machines Company, Bay City, Mich., for its arc, spot and 
seam welding machines. 


Bradford H. Whiting, vice-president and general manager 
of the Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ill., and president of its 
subsidiary, the Grindle Fuel Equipment Company, on account 
of ill health has resigned and severed his connections with 
these companies. Mr. Whiting has also given up his director- 
ship in both companies. 


The Morton Manufacturing Company, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed the Crowe-Matthews Company, 212 Douglas building, 
Seattle, Wash., and 1177 Dock street, Tacoma, Wash., its 
exclusive and direct representative covering the sale of Acme 
line of railway appliances in the northwestern section of the 
United States. 


R. I. Fretz has been placed in charge of marketing boiler 
tubes for the Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa. Mr. 
Fretz formerly represented the Bethlehem Steel Company and 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company for a number of 
years. He has been a student of metallurgy and metal- 
lography and spent some time in the Reading Iron Company’s 
plant with a view to securing a working knowledge of its 
methods. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation reports gross 
sales for the year 1924 of $16,572,066, against $21,142,264 in 1923, 
and net operating profit of $1,067,195, against $1,597,666 the year 
before. After crediting other income and allowing for interest 
and other charges, the company reports net income of $1,177,779 
for the year, against net income of $1,670,850 reported in 1923. 

The net income for last year, after allowing for dividends on 
both classes of preferred stock, was equal to $1.28 a share earned 
on the $12,992,149 common stock outstanding, against $5.21 a 
ry earned on the common stock, after preferred dividends, in 
1923. 
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C. Philip Coleman, president of the company, in his statement 
to stockholders said in part: 


“The development and engineering research work necessary to broadening 
of the corporation’s market have shown increasingly substantial results. 
Thirty re cent of the year’s bookings have been in the improved lines of 


standard product resulting from this development work. The four-cycle air- 
injection vertical Diesel engine has justified itself both in performance anc in 
profit, and there is a distinctly increasing demand fcr Diesel oil engines 
in all of the several types manufactured by the corporation. 

“Progress has been made in the further introduction of the locomotive feed 


water heater. Due to the decrease in locomctive purchases during the year 
the volume of business did not increase, but there was an increase in the 
number of railroads using the device. The heater is now in service on forty- 
three American, and forty-eight foreign railroads. The reported tests have 
been satisfactory, and on a number of railroads it has become a standard 
installation. 

“The use of the heater assures a saving of about 15 per cent in fuel con- 
sumed, an increase in boiler steaming capacity and a decrease in the cost of 
boiler maintenance. The proved economies resulting from locomotive feed 
water heating assures increasing use by the railroads, and should result in a 
further increase in the sales of this line. The expenditures incident to these 
several lines of development have been almost whcelly charged against current 
earnings.” 


Charles R. Long, Jr., Buys 
Interests of Harry Vissering 


Charles R. Long, Jr., president of the Charles R. Long, Jr., 
Company, manufacturers of railway and industrial paints, Louis- 
ville, Ky., vice-president of Harry Vissering & Company, manu- 
facturers of railway sup- 
plies and equipment, and 
vice-president of the Oka- 
dee Company, manufac- 
turers of locomotive 
specialties, Chicago, and 
also vice-president of the 
Viloce Machine Company, 
manufacturing machinists 
and engineers, Benton 
Harbor, Mich., has pur- 
chased the entire interest 
of Harry Vissering in 
the above companies and 
Mr. Vissering has retired 
from all of these com- 
panies. 

Mr. Long was born in 
Louisville, Ky., and after 
graduating from _ high 
school in 1888 entered 
business as secretary and treasurer of the Stratler Bros. Tobacco 
Company, Louisville, Ky., which position he held from 1890 to 
1896. In the latter year he organized the Charles R. Long, Jr., 
Company to manufacture railway paints. In 1909 he also became 
one of the organizers of Harry Vissering & Company. In 1913 
he was one of the founders of the Okadee Company and later 
became one of the incorporators of the Viloco Machine Company. 

In the reorganization of the Viloco Machine Company, Mr. 
Long, vice-president, has been elected president, with headquarters 
at Louisville, Ky. In the reorganization of the Okadee Company, 
S. W. Russell, formerly secretary and treasurer of the Charles 
R. Long, Jr., Company, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., has 
been appointed vice-president; J. S. Lemley, formerly mechanical 
expert, has been promoted to vice-president, with headquarters in 
the newly opened office in the Railway Exchange building, St. 
Louis, Mo., and W. H. Heckman, formerly mechanical engineer, 
has been promoted to vice-president. In the reorganization of 
Harry Vissering & Company, G. S. Turner, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, has been promoted to president. A. G. Hollingshead, presi- 
dent of the Okadee Company, and S. W. Russell have been 
appointed vice-presidents and W. H. Heckman, mechanical engi- 
neer, and J. S. Lemley, mechanical expert, have been promoted 
to vice-presidents. In the reorganization of the Charles R. Long, 
Jr., Company, A. G. Hollingshead, president of the Okadee Com- 
pany, will be vice-president, and S. W. Russell, secretary and 
treasurer, has been promoted to vice-president. 

Officers of the four companies under the reorganization are as 
follows : 





Charles R. Long, Jr. 


Vitoco Macuine Company 


Charles R. Long, Jr., president, Louisville, Ky. 

G. S. Turner, vice-president, Chicago. 

A. G. Hollingshead, vice-president, Chicago. 

S. W. Russell, vice-president, Louisville, Ky. 

F. G. Zimmerman, secretary and treasurer, Chicago. 
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THe Oxapeet CoMPaANy 
A. G. Hollingshead, president, Chicago. 
Charles R. Long, Jr., vice-president, Louisville, Ky. 
G. S. Turner, vice-president, Chicago. 
S. W. Russell, vice-president, Louisville, Ky. 
|. S. Lemley, vice-president, St. uis, Mo. 
W. H. Heckman, vice-president, Chicago. 
|. M. Monroe, vice-president, Chicago. 
F. G. Zimmerman, vice-president and secretary, Chicago. 


Harry VIsserinc & Co. 
G. S. Turner, president, Chicago. 
Charles R. Long, Jr., vice-president, Louisville, Ky. 
A. G. Hollingshead, vice-president, Chicago. 
S. W. Russell, vice-president, Louisville, Ky. 
F. G. Zimmerman, vice-president and secretary, Chicago. 
W. H. Heckman, vice-president, Chicago. 
|. S. Lemley, vice-president, St. Louis, Mo. 
FE. V. Trost, treasurer, Chicago. 
|. M. Monroe, vice-president, Chicago. 


Cuartes R. Lona, Jr., Company 


Charles R. Long, Jr., president, Louisville, Ky. 

A. G. Hollingshead, vice-president, Chicago. 

S. W. Russell, vice-president, secretary and treasurer, Louisville, Ky. 
G. S. Turner, vice-president, Chicago. 

F. G. Zimmerman, assistant secretary, Chicago. 

]. S. Lemley, vice-president, St. Louis, Mo. 

|. M. Monroe, vice-president, Chicago. 


The Central Electric Company 


John R. Olsen has been promoted to vice-president and general 
sales manager of the Central Electric Company with headquarters 
at Chicago. Louis Sisskind has been promoted to vice-president 
and merchandise manager and Jacob M. Lorenz to vice-president 
and manager of railroad sales. Brief mention of these appoint- 
ments was made in the Railway Age of February 28. 

Mr. Olsen was born on November 2, 1884, in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. He entered the employ of the Central Electric Com- 





J. R. Olsen 


pany in March, 1902, as a billing and claim clerk. In the follow- 
ing year he was transferred to the quotation department. In 1914 
he was advanced to the position of city sales manager and, in 
1919, to that of general sales manager, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent promotion, 

Mr. Sisskind was born on August 1, 1891, in Chicago and 
entered the employ of the Central Electric Company in 1910 as 
a stenographer in the railway sales department. In 1914 he was 
transferred to the engineering department and two years later to 
the Okonite department, of which he was appointed manager in 
1918. During the war he served in the 342nd division of infantry 
as sergeant-major and subsequently as field clerk in service over- 
seas. In June, 1919, he returned to the Central Electric Company 
as assistant to the vice-president in the executive department, and 
was later advanced to the position of merchandise manager, in 
which capacity he was serving at the time of his recent promotion. 

Mr. Lorenz was born on January 14, 1865, at Ontario, Ohio, and 
was graduated from the Northwestern Ohio Normal school in 
1883. Subsequent thereto he was a salesman for the Western 
Publishing House and the Central School Supply House until 
1892, when he entered the service of the purchasing and supply 
department of the Chicago Telephone Company. He was later 
advanced to the position of chief clerk and assistant to the pur- 
chasing agent and storekeeper. In 1901 he became a salesman 
for the Central Electric Company, serving as city and railroad 
salesman and manager of the Okonite and Ralco departments, in 
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which latter position he was serving at the time of his recent’ 
advancement. 


Fire at Berwick Plant of 
American Car & Foundry Company 


A building used for the storage of pattern and flash lumber at 
the Berwick, Pa., plant of the American Car & Foundry Company 
was totally destroyed by fire on February 27 entailing a loss of 
from $400,000 to $500,000. The loss will not delay production. 


Pressed Steel Car Company 


The annual report of the Pressed Steel Car Company for the 
year ended December 31, 1924, shows net earnings for the year 
after interest, taxes and reserves for depreciation of $1,179,355 
as compared with $1,706,862 in 1923. 

Gross profits of $2,085,110 for the year after allowance for 
taxes, compared with earnings of $2,799,974 in 1923. The 1923 
profits included dividends of $500,000 from the Western Steel 
Car & Foundry Company. From the 1924 gross profits there was 
$505,755 spent for maintenance of buildings and equipment, and 
$400,000 was set aside for depreciation, obsolescence, etc. 

In his remarks to stockholders, President F. N. Hoffstot says 
in part: 

“During the year the fourth dividend out of the earnings of 1923 of $1.75 
yer share was paid on the preferred capital stock, and one dividend of $1.75 
per share out of the earnings of 1924 was paid on the preferred capital 
stock, but as there had been considerable discussion and some litigation as 
© whether dividends on preferred stocks should be paid currently, that 


having heen the pvlicy adopted by this company in the first quarter of its 
existence, counsel advised it was necessary to change its policy in this 





L. Sisskind J. M. Lorenz 


respect so as to conform strictly to the construction placed on its certificate 
of incorporation. This necessitates waiting until the end of the fiscal year— 
and then when the earnings for the year have been determined, declare from 
such earnings preferred dividends payable over the following year. It was a 
matter of regret to the directors to be compelled tec adopt this course, but we 
are pleased to say that the full 7 per cent was earned in 1924, and there have 
been declared three dividends cf $1.75 per share each, payable cn June 9, 
September ¢ and December 8, 1925, which when paid with the dividend 
paid June 10, 1924, will complete the full distribution. Two dividends of 
$1 per share each were paid on the common capital stock during the year, 
hut at the time action cn the preferred stock dividend was postponed, further 
dividends on the common steck were omitted. 

“During the year $76,544 was expended on the Pennsylvania Malleable 
Company property for the purpose of increasing its efficiency and reducing 
costs. ‘lhese expenditures were made in accordance with the terms of the 
lease of the Fennsylvania Malleable Company te your company which now 
owns 87.7 per cent of that company’s stock. 

“Operations during the past year have been efficient, but your management 
is relentlessly striving to further reduce the cost of production. Notwith- 
standing our efficiercy, the percentage of — this year is much less than 
it should be considering the capital invested and the risks involved. This low 
margin of profit is dre to the increased number of car builders and close 
competition. Your company’s business and that of its subsidiary companies 
is exclusively the manufacture of cars and car parts. In all our operations 
we have kept closely to the purposes for which the company was organized, 
and have relatively few investments in securities of companies engaged in 
other lines cf business. Your company has no other business as some com- 
panies have, such as the operation of passenger and tank line cars, but are 
denendent entirely on sales in the open market of the products which we 
are fitted to manufacture. 

“The year 1924 was a remarkable operating year for the railroads and 
was substantially withovt interference due to labor troubles. Weather con- 
ditions as a whole were good and maximum operating efficiency was secured. 
These efficient operations by the railroads naturally restricted the demand 
for new equipment (only 80,621 freight and 1,490 passenger cars having 
been built in 1924), but these conditions adjust themselves over a term of 
years as every car can make only so much mileage whether during a short 
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or a long period. The railroads have not had as many cars repaired in 
outside shops as heretofore, as they have caught up with this work and in 
sddition new equipment only requires minor repairs. However, it is our 
opinion, that the railroads will find that it is cheaper for them to have 
their heavy repairs to freight cars made by the car companies at a profit, 
rather than to invest their money in plants and equipment to do such repairs, 
it they take into consideration all the elements of cost, such as interest on 
invested capital, depreciation and obsolescence and a proper proportion cf 
all overhead and administrative expenses. 

“Until the last half of Tune there was a let-down in business, but from 
the time that indications pointed to a continuance for the next four or five 
vears of the present fiscal policy of the government—which is both con- 
tructive and econcmic—husiness has generally improved.” 

Statement of operations in 1924 compares with 1923 as follows: 

1924 1923 
Earnings 
From operations 


. ‘+9bs Aer eenannres $1,785,630 
From dividends on stock and securities owned 


<p 
i) 


,191,061 


OS Gee GINERs coccacevidecvacansisccsané 54,744 548,365 

From interest and discount after deducting in 
terest on the £6,000,000 hond issue.......... 244,737 60,548 
(jross earnings - peeees .. $2,085,111 $2,799,974 

Deduct 

Maintenance of buildings and other equipment $505,755 $430,640 
Depreciation, obselescence, etc.... pbecboonve 400,000 662,472 
$905.755 $1,093,112 


Net earnings $1,179,355 $1,706,863 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company 

The annual report of the American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company for the year ended December 31, 1924, shows net earn- 
ings after manufacturing, administrative and selling expenses; 
charges for depreciation and estimated federal taxes of $2,454,905, 
These net earnings are the combined earnings of the American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, the American Malleables Com- 
pany, the Dominion Brake Shoe Company, Ltd., the Southern 
Foundry & Machine Company and the Southern Wheel Company. 
The company pays 5 per cent dividends on its common stock. 
Surplus for the year after dividends totaled $985,994. In 1923 
net earnings available for dividends totaled $2,727,097. 

In his remarks to shareholders, Joseph B. Terbell, president, 
says: 

‘Considering the conditions which prevailed during the greater part of 
the year 1924, the net earnings derived from the operations of your company 
and its subsidiaries can be considered satisfactory. There was a decrease 
in the volume of sales of the parent company and of each of the subsidiaries. 
The net result, however, was helped by the addition of the earnings of the 
National Car Wheel Company, which was taken over by your company as of 
January 1, 1924 

“The accompanying consolidated income and surplus account shows that 
earnings from operations after deduction of all expenses, including reserve 
for depreciation and Federal taxes, were $2,454,904.85. Of this amount 
$1,468,910.75 was paid to stockholders in dividends, and the remainder, 
$985,994.10, was added to surplus. 

“During the latter part of the year negotiations were started by_the 
Ramapo Ajax Corporation for the 2cquisition of the plants of the Elliot Frog 
& Switch Compeny, located at St. Louis, Mo. and Pueblo, Colo. These 
negotiations were conducted in January of the present year. The plants are 
now being operated by the Ramapo Ajax Corporation. 

“For some years your company has been interested in the development of 
what is known as a composite brake shoe. In order to obtain certain patent 
rights, which we believe would be useful in the development of this shoe, 
we purchased the patent rights, tools and machinery of the Pittsburgh Brake 
Shoe Company. Since the month of June we have been operating the 
Pittsburgh plant of that company, but have postponed efforts to increase the 
product of this plant until we have finished certain experimental work in 
connection with this type of shoe. id? : 

“In the interest of economy and to facilitate the handling of sales and opera- 
tions, it was determined to consolidate the Southern Wheel Company and the 
National Car Wheel Company. On January Ist of the current year this 
consolidation was effected under the name of the Southern Wheel Company. 

“The falling off in business of your company last year began in the month 
of May and continued until the month of October, when there was a ‘distinct 
inerease in sales. This latter condition has continued up to the present time, 
giving assurance of a good tonnage for the first quarter of the current year. 
While it is impossible to forecast with any certainty the volume of trade for 
the balance of the year, your management feels that the prospect is favorable 
for a continuance of the present conditions.” 


Obituary 


Lester B. Churchhill, vice-president, treasurer and a director 
of the Magor Car Corporation, New York, and the National 
Steel Car Corporation, Hamilton, Ont., Canada, died after a 
brief illness at the Monmouth Memorial hospital, Long 
Branch, N. J., on February 27. Mr. Churchhill was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on August 21, 1870, and was graduated from 
the public and high schools of Montclair, N. J. His first 
position was with the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western in 
the freight claims department. In 1904, with J. R. Van Dyck, 
he organized the firm of Van Dyck, Churchhill Company, New 
York, with which company he continued as an officer and 
director until 1923. He became associated with the Magor 
Car Corporation in 1910 as treasurer and was later elected 
vice-president and a director. In 1920 he became also vice- 
president and a director of the National Steel Car Corporation. 
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A.ton & EasterN.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted a certificate permitting this company to acquire fron 
James Duncan (who is its president) a railroad line extending 
from Grafton, Illinois, to East St. Louis, a distance of 37.9 miles. 
This line is a portion of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis which 
was authorized to abandon and sell its lines piecemeal, the section 
under consideration having been purchased by James Duncan fo: 
$1,350,000. The company proposes spending $500,000 for improve- 
ments on the line. This line is at present being operated by the 
receivers of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis and is the portion 
of that road which contributed a great part of its traffic. The 
Alton & Eastern is a subsidiary of the Illinois Company of 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA Fe.—This company, jointly with 
the State Highway Commission of California, under an agreement 
just made, will construct an overhead highway crossing near 
Carlsbad, Cal., on the coast highway between San Diego, Cal., and 
Los Angeles, which will cost $33,000, the sum to be divided equally 
between the railway and the state, 


Cuicaco, Mitwavee & St. Paut.—The plan of the city of 
Chicago to lend this company $1,500,000 for the elevation of its 
tracks at Mayfair in Chicago, funds to be secured through a bond 
issue, was approved by the voters of Chicago at a recent election. 


Great NorTHERN.—This company will soon call for bids for 
the construction of an 18-stall enginehouse at Troy, Mont., re- 
ported in the Railway Age of February 14. 


Gutr Coast Lines.—This company is reported to have plans 
for the construction of an additional freight station, a 64-ft. exten- 
sion to the present freight station, and an 80-ft. extension of the 
loading platform at Harlingen, Texas. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MeExico.—An engineer appointed by 
President Calles of Mexico to determine the advisability of con- 
structing a proposed line over the Sierra Madres in northern 
Mexico from Yavaros, Sonora, to Juarez, Chihuahua, states in his 
report that the construction of the line is possible but that the 
cost would be “enormous.” 


New York CENTRAL.—A contract has been awarded to the Job- 
son-Gifford Company, New York, for the reconstruction of the 
roof of the West Shore passenger terminal at Weehawken, N. J.; 
cost, approximately $30,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract has been awarded to J. McMenamin, 
Philadelphia, for the reconstruction of its viaduct over Streets 
Run at Hays Station, Pa. The work will cost approximately 


$300,000, 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION oF St. Lovis.—This company 
has applied for authority to extend the Seventh avenue viaduct, 
St. Louis, Mo., over its tracks a distance of 360 it., and to con- 
struct under the viaduct an extension of the Atlantic street yard, 
the additional trackage to aggregate 21,000 ft. in length. The 
extension of the viaduct will be of reinforced concrete construction. 


Texas, PANHANDLE & Gutr.—Citizens of Ft. Worth, Texas, 
are reported to be planning to organize a trust company to take 
over the rights and holdings of C. H. Powell of Chicago who has 
been promoting the construction of this road. It proposes to con- 
struct a line from Tucumcari, New Mex., to Seymour, Texas, 2 
distance of 304 miles, and a branch line from Ft. Worth, Tex., ti 
Perrin, a distance of 55 miles. An effort is now being made to 
sell $4,000,000 of preferred stock in the company. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA RAILRoaD now uses 1000 motor cars fo! 
transporting trackmen from place to place and about 1500 hand cars 
formerly used have been withdrawn. The use of motor cars has 
enabled the company to recruit better men for track work. Thus 
far the Pennsylvania has reduced the number of sections by 215 
Motor cars are used also by extra gangs, telegraph and signal 
maintainers, bridge inspectors and supervisors. 
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\rcHISON, TopeKA & SANTA Fe.—Acquisition—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 

acquire control by lease and by stock ownership of the Elkhart 
& Santa Fe, which has pending an application for a certificate 
authorizing it to build a line of 56 miles from a connection with 
the Santa Fe at Elkhart, Kan. The latter company also applied 
for authority to issue $50,000 of stock. 


BALTIMORE & Ou10.—Bonds.—This company has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue $10,860,000 of 
refunding and general mortgage 6 per cent bonds to be pledged 
as collateral for short term notes or in substitution for collateral 
under the trust indenture securing its 10-year 6 per cent secured 
gold bonds, or its note for $9,000,000 to the director general of 
railroads, 


BROOKLYN EASTERN District TERMINAL.—Held Subject to 
Section 15a—The Interstate Commerce Commission has held this 
company to be a “carrier” within the meaning of Section 15a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act and subject to the excess income 
provisions thereof. It is also held to be a “carrier” within the 
meaning of section 209 of the Transportation Act and entitled to 
the benefit of the guaranty of earnings for the six months follow- 
ing the end of federal control. 


CENTRAL oF GeEorGIA.—Equipment Trust—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized an issue of $1,410,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates to be sold at 96.14. 


CHESAPEAKE & QOu10.—Bonds—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to nominally 
issue $492,000 of first lien and improvement 20-year 5 per cent 
mortgage bonds, 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—New Protective Committee—A new 
stockholders protective committee has been formed by southern 
business interests, with headquarters at Richmond, Va. The new 
committee is distinct from the committee headed by Hobart S. 
Bird with headquarters in New York. 

\ statement issued by George Cole Scott, chairman of the com- 
mittee and director of the Merchants National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., signed by other members of the committee urges C. 
& O. stockhelders to deposit their stock with the committee. The 
statement says that the committee represents a large block of stock 
and that the terms of exchange as offered by the Nickel Plate 
interests are disproportionate and unfair. 

Other members of the committee include George S. Kemp, of 
Bryan, Kemp & Co., of Richmond, Va.; Lindsay Hopkins, 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta; John Stewart 
Bryan, owner of the News-Leader of Richmond, and Berkley 
Williams, member of John L. Williams & Co., of Richmond. 

The committee has urged holders of C. & O. convertible 5 per 
cent bonds maturing in 1946 to exchange their securities for 
common stock so that they may be represented at the meeting 
called to ratify the Nickel Plate lease to be held March 30. 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT.—Arrears of Interest to Be Paid—An- 


nouncement was made by J. P. Morgan & Co., on February 28, 
that the Chinese Government would begin on March 2, to clear 
up the 25 per cent arrears on the German portion of the Hukuang 
Railway, 5 per cent gold joan of 1911. This loan was placed in 
1911 in amounts of £1,500,000 each in New York, London, Paris 
an Berlin. The Chinese government withheld interest on ap- 
1 mately two-thirds of the German portion of the loan begin- 
ning with that due December, 1919. Current interest was resumed 


with the December, 1924, coupon, leaving about 25 per cent in 
‘rears. The announcement said: 

P. Morgan & Co. announce that, as a result of provision 
mi therefor by the Chinese government and pursuant to the 
plan for dealing with such coupons as stated by the Chinese 
government under date of July 3, 1924, they will be prepared on 
Monday, March 2, 1925,:to pay coupon No. 17, which matured 
December 15, 1919, from bonds of the German issue of this loan.” 
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CUMBERLAND & PENNSYLVANIA.—Valuation—The | Interstate 
Commerce Commission has served a tentative valuation report in 
which the final value of the property owned as of 1918 is placed 
at $4,109,950 and that of the property used is placed at $4,110,200. 


Missourt Paciric.—Equipment Trust.—Interstate Commerce 
Commission approval has been given for the $8,820,000 issue of 
equipment trust certificates Series D, recently sold to Kuhn, Loeb 


& Co. 


New York CENTRAL.—1924 Earnings——Net corporate income 
of the New York Central for the year ended December 31, 1924, 
was $39,250,399, after taxes and charges, equal to $12.87 a share 
earned on $304,836,835 capital stock. This compares with 
$45,339,427, or $16.90 a share, on $268,237,375 outstanding stock 
in 1923. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Bonds.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the issue of $23,000,000 of 
15-year secured 6 per cent bonds to pay outstanding bonds of the 
European loan of 1917; also the issue of $23,000,000 first and re- 
funding mortgage 6 per cent bonds to be pledged as security. 


WasBasH.—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce ‘Commission has 
authorized an issue of $12,500,000 of refunding and general 
mortgage 5% per cent bonds to be sold at 93. 


WESTERN Paciric.—Bonds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue $4,000,000 
of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds. The Western Pacitic Railroad 
Corporation has agreed to bid 90 and interest for the bonds but 
because some of its directors are directors of the railroad it is 
proposed to offer the bonds for sale in a single block on com- 
petitive bids and to sell them pursuant to the best bid not less 
than 90 and to comply in all respects with the Clayton law. 


Dividends Declared 


Buffalo & Susquehanna.—Common, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable March 
31 to holders of record March 14. 

Erie & Pittsburgh.—$.87, quarterly, payable March 10 to holders of 
record February 28. 

Lackawanna Railroad of New Jersey.—1!1 per cent, quarterly, payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 7. 

Newark & Bloomfield.—3 per cent, payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 24. 

New York, Lackawanna & Western.—-1'4 per cent, quarterly, payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 14. 

Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago-—Common, 1% per cent; preferred, 134 
per cent; both pavable April 1 to holders of record March 10 

Warren Railroad.—3™% per cent, payable April 1 to holders ot record 
April 4. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
March3 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 


NE ers ewan akan Ge es 84.23 82.8 62.06 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
Dl CEE oho dina eee ase nceen ls 90.86 90.81 83.76 
oe ee ee o 

















Courtesy Dearborn Independent 


Old Rogers Locomotive Purchased by Henry Ford for His 
Transportation Museum 
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Railway Officers 

















Executive 


W. Brewer has been elected secretary of the Alabama & 
Vicksburg and the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, with 
headquarters at New Orleans, La., succeeding Udolpho Wolfe, 
resigned. William J. Baader has been elected assistant secre- 
tary and J. E. Cambias has been elected treasurer, both with 
the same headquarters. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


J. M. Cheney, assistant interstate commerce counsel of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
promoted to valuation attorney, with the same headquarters, 
a newly created position. G. W. Holmes has been appointed 
assistant interstate commerce counsel, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, succeeding Mr. Cheney. 


Operating 
R. H. Dwyer, superintendent of the Louisiana division of 
the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at Monroe, La., has 
been transferred to the Central division, with headquarters at 
Van Buren, Ark., succeeding W. E. Lamb, who in turn suc- 
ceeds Mr. Dwyer as superintendent of the Louisiana division. 


T. F. Lowry, superintendent of the St. Paul division of the 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been promoted to acting general superintendent of the 
Central district, with headquarters at Livingston, Mont., suc- 
ceeding T. H. Lantry, who has been granted leave of absence 
on account of illness. O. F. Ohlson, assistant superintendent 
of the Montana division, with headquarters at Billings, Mont., 
has been promoted to acting superintendent of the St. Paul 
division, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., succeeding 
Mr. Lowry. D. E. Nichols, trainmaster on the Pasco division, 
has been promoted to acting assistant to the general superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Livingston, Mont., succeeding 
R. T. Taylor, who has been assigned temporarily to other 
duties. 


A. C. Shields, engineer maintenance of way of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, with headquarters at Denver, Colo., 
has been promoted to assistant general manager, with the same 
headquarters, with supervision over maintenance of way and 
structures, a newly created position. The position of engineer 
maintenance of way has been abolished. In the reorganization 
of the operating department, J. T. Nedwideck, general superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Pueblo, Colo., has been given 
jurisdiction over the First district, which includes the Pueblo, 
Salida and Alamosa divisions. J. D. Stack, general superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been 
given jurisdiction over the Second district, which includes the 
Grand Junction and Salt Lake divisions. L. W: Bowen, gen- 
eral superintendent, with headquarters at Durango, Colo., has 
been appointed superintendent of the Alamosa division, with 
headquarters at Alamosa, Colo., succeeding E. W. Deuel, 
transferred. C. B. Carpenter, superintendent of the Gunnison 
division, with headquarters at Gunnison, Colo., has been trans- 
ferred to the Salida division, with headquarters at Salida, Colo., 
succeeding Hugh Wilson, transferred. The division point at 
Gunnison has been abolished. Hugh Wilson, superintendent 
of the Salida division, has been transferred to the Grand Junc- 
tion division, with headquarters at Grand Junction, Colo., suc- 
ceeding S. L. Racey, who has been transferred to the Salt 
Lake. division, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Mr. Racey succeeds G. E. Johnson, who has been transferred. 


Traffic 


H. E. Poulterer has been appointed general agent in the 
freight department of the Union Pacific, with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding W. T. Price, promoted. 
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Charles S. Stout, for the past four years secretary to the 
vice-president in charge of traffic and commercial development 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, has been appointed district freight 
representative at Newark, N. J. 


J. H. Collins has been appointed general agent, freight 
traffic department, of the Central of New Jersey, with head- 
quarters at Albany, N. Y. W. E. Howes has been appointed 
to a similar position at Buffalo, N. Y. 


E. M. Presley, division passenger agent of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been transferred to 
Columbus, Ohio, in the same capacity, to succeed L. B. Freeman, 
who has retired, effective March 1. R. M. Flocker, chief clerk 
in the passenger department of the Central region at Pittsburgh, 
has been promoted to division passenger agent in that city, to 
succeed Mr. Presley. 


Mechanical 


H. C. Stevens has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Alamosa division of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, with 
headquarters at Alamosa, Colo. 


J. G. Crawford, fuel engineer of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, has been appointed 
general manager of the Valier Coal Company, Valier, III. 


C. A. Garber, master mechanic on the Illinois Central, with 
headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed mechani- 
cal superintendent of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding W. C. Smith, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the chief mechanical officer, a newly 
created position. 


L. E. Cartmill, superintendent of shops of the Pacific Fruit 
Express, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
promoted to assistant general superintendent of the car depart- 
ment, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. James King, 
superintendent of shops at Colton, Cal., has been transferred 
to Los Angeles, succeeding Mr. Cartmill. R. J. Howard has 
been appointed superintendent of shops at Colton, succeeding 
Mr. King. 


Engineering Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


C. D. Johnson has been appointed division engineer of the 
Alamosa division of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, with 
headquarters at Alamosa, Colo. 


G. W. Gallier has been appointed district engineer mainte- 
nance of way of the Illinois district of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, with headquarters at Galesburg, IIl., succeed- 
ing H. C. Murphy, transferred. 


Obituary 


R. ‘H. Widdicombe, formerly commerce attorney of the 
Chicago & North Western, with headquarters at Chicago, who 
retired from active service last year, died recently at San 
Diego, Cal. 


C. E. Dodge, consulting engineer of the Southern Pacific 
when that railway curbed the Colorado river flood in 1906 
which threatened to engulf the Imperial valley of California, 
died recently in Los Angeles, Cal., of heart trouble. 


Chester W. Bliss, formerly and for several years assistaut 
superintendent of the Boston & Albany, and a director of that 
company since its control by the New York Central, died at 
his home in New London, Conn., on March 2, at the age of 
66. He was the son of William Bliss, who for many years 
was president of the Boston & Albany. 


THe Number or Cars in a freight train would be limited +o 
48 and in passenger trains to 12, according to a bill which has bern 
introduced in the legislature of California. The bill is being 
opposed by farmers and fruit growers as well as the railways on 
the grounds that it would interfere with the movement of fruit and 
vegetables to the east. 
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